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Architects’ Drawings of 1800-1851 
BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, F.S.A. [F.]. 
(A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 28 April 1930.) 


this subject in a non-controversial spirit. ‘The 
drawings on exhibition represent, in the main, 
part of the splendid collection of this Institute. In 
addition there are the perspective reconstructions 
of old Rome by Professor C. R. Cockerell, loaned 
by the Council of the Royal Academy. It was the 
desire of the Committee responsible for this 
exhibition to have obtained the loan of some of the 
drawings belonging to the Soane Museum, but un- 
fortunately the request could not be granted. We 
were more fortunate in obtaining the superb draw- 
ings by John C. Bourne from the Directors of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway. Among 
the many acknowledgments due for the loan of 
perspective drawings I will include the names of 
Professor Hughes and Mr. Oldrid Scott. The exhi- 
bition can be summed up very briefly—strong on the 
classic side, not fully representative on the Gothic, 
supreme in pictorial representation. 
Your first impression will be that these drawings 
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I WILL endeavour as far as possible to treat 


are chiefly distinguished by restraint. Next to that 
you will agree as to their individual merit, and their 
value as historical statements. ‘To-night we are in 
contact with evidences associated with the youth of 
this Institute, and with a period when draughtsman- 
ship and architecture were synonymous terms. 

It has been said that art, to attain the zenith of 
perfection, needs the collective support of the 
nation. But there must be individual genius to 
deserve encouragement. I do not claim superlative 
qualities for all the drawings. ‘There are some 
placed in the outer corridor by the critical com- 
mittee which are ordinary. But I can say with the 
fullest confidence that the best will never be 
equalled. Regarded broadly the period was not in 
itself propitious for art, the artists themselves 
complained of the chaos and Babylonian con- 
fusion. Democracy was already powerful, the old 
traditions formed so many obstacles, the forces 
of industry aimed a deadly blow at cultural leisure. 
We have to turn to the second half of the eighteenth 
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century, the period so engaging and so diabolically 
clever, in order to apprehend the meaning of 
architectural draughtsmanship during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. At this period the 
population was comparatively small, industry just 
balanced agriculture, the middle classes were 
imitating their betters. It was a time receptive 
of classicalities from France, Italy and Greece. 
We view this period from a comfortable van- 
tage point. The scenes pass before us as in a 
timed gallantry show. In the cities, towns and 
villages the medizval skeleton could be seen 
beneath the diaphanous Latin cloak. We recall 
old London, the tortuous streets, the curious 
signs, the bow-fronted shops, the busy transport 
centres of Southwark and Smithfield. ‘There is the 
theatre in Drury Lane, the new clubs of St. 
James’s, the sedan chairs, postchaises and heavy 
wagons. There are the watchmen with their rattles 
and lanthorns, the red-waistcoated Bow Street 
runners, the hangings at Newgate and Tyburn, 
the flagellations in and out of Bridewell. Beyond 
London stretched the roads, the age-old veins along 
which circulated some small part of the life-blood 
of the nation. Hogarth and Rowlandson have left 
precise information on these matters. When we 
delve into the most fascinating literature that has 
ever been written we awaken to the posturing and 
the brutality. But the art of architecture flourished. 
The connoisseur criticised the growing streets, the 
draughtsmen found scope to illustrate the scenery 
of London and Westminster. George Morland 
painted the unspoiled countryside and Joseph Far- 
rington explored the scenery of mountains, towns 
and rivers. Thanks to the presence of so many en- 
gravers of French extraction, the art of the limner 
was regarded as the province of the foreigner. It 
was thought that style in art was best when im- 
ported. ‘The picture gallery for the man in the 
street was the print shop. In the meantime a new 
coterie of native artists was being recognised, and 
it was not long before the print sellers, Sayer, 
Bowles and Carrington, and Alderman Boydell, 
added views of buildings to their ordinary stock. 
Another factor was the growing custom of bringing 
back perspective views of foreign buildings. Earlier 
in the century the Society of Dilletanti had advo- 
cated foreign travel. For a long time both patrons 
and architects had been in touch with foreign 
schools and artists. As a result architectural 
draughtsmanship began to improve. ‘The classical 
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bias was well catered for. On the Gothic side the 
woodcuts in the Gentlemen’s Magazine led eventu- 
ally to the revived taste for medizval work. When 
George the Third came to the throne a very con- 
siderable body of engravers and topographical 
draughtsmen were in existence. Some of these men 
had visited Italy, others France. ‘They had seen the 
perspective drawings of Bibiena and Pannini, some 
were familiar with the illustrations of old Rome and 
the outpourings of Piranesi. ‘The principal inspira- 
tion, however, came from France, particularly from 
draughtsmen with the ability of Louis and Cléris- 
seau. It is clear that events were shaping toward 
definite leadership. ‘The desire for analytical train- 
ing eventually led to the document known as the 
“Instrument,” and the founding of the Royal 
Academy. Henceforth the vitality of English 
limning was to be strengthened. ‘There was to be 
more geometry and greater accuracy in presenta- 
tion. 

Among the architects Sir William Chambers 
studied under Clérisseau and the Brothers Adam 
had recourse to the drawings of Andreas Coner 
and Antonio Zucchi. With the founding of the 
Academy schools and the appointment of accredited 
professors, students were in time sent to Rome. 
Meanwhile Stuart and Revett astonished the archi- 
tects by publishing their researches at Athens. 
Some of the earliest essays in water colour were in 
preparation at the hands of the skilful Paul Sandby, 
and Canelleto found in the spires and the river of 
London inspiration equal to Venice. Another 
important factor which must not be overlooked is 
the elder Malton’s treatise on perspective which 
appeared in 1774. Draughtsmen were now drawing 
with accuracy ; they employed delicate lines and 
heightened their work with bistre washes. ‘The 
majority of architects, it should be noticed were 
content to draw in elevation. ‘Thomas Sandby was 
an exception; he it was who indulged his fancy 
for perspective views of interiors. The chief 
architectural draughtsman of the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century was ‘Thomas Malton, 
whose first employment was to illustrate the chief 
buildings designed by Sir Robert ‘Taylor. In my 
own collection there is a small pencil study by this 
draughtsman for the principal apartment at Heven- 
ingham. ‘This drawing is interesting as a basis for 
the aquatint copies which ensued. 

The next departure came when Thomas, son of 
the elder Malton, published his pictorial views 
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Fic. 1.—WestT FRONT OF St. PAuL’s CATHEDRAL. By T. Malton 
R.I.B.A. Collection. 





Fic. 2.—Post Orrice, DusLin. By Francis Johnston 
R.I.B.A. Collection, 
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of London and Westminster, a work generously 
subscribed by the public, and followed later by 
views of Dublin. For these reasons the period, 
1790-1800, can be regarded as the beginning of the 
fashion for architectural perspectives which has 
been continued to the present day. Among the 
later architects of the eighteenth century Soane was 
the first to realise the advantage of perspectives to 
illustrate his own work. He it was who had been 
advised by Sir William Chambers to study Piranesi, 
and he never forgot the advice. The collection of 
perspectives at his museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
is instructive. Returning to the drawings by the 
Maltons, we find them to be models of precision. 
The view point is invariably reasonable, the main 
building well placed and the surrounding scenery 
clearly shown. ‘There are two representative draw- 
ings on view, the most striking being the west 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Fig. 1). 

Malton teaches us to view the buildings with 
eighteenth century eyes. It would not be difficult to 
make complete reconstructions to scale from such 
evidences as he provides. These are architectural 
drawings, somewhat cold, but convincing as state- 
ments of concrete fact. The coloured aquatint of 
the Post Office, Dublin, made from Johnston’s 
working drawings, belongs to the same category 
(Fig. 2). The drawing by Thomas Girtin of St. 
Martins-le-Grand, with St. Paul’s in the distance, 
provides a marked contrast. This is frankly a 
pictorial view with the surging life of the streets 
as a foil. 

The eighteenth century was about to end, but 
it was to shed its lustre upon the first quarter of 
the epoch to come. By the year 1800, London was 
expanding with feverish haste in a westerly direc- 
tion. Scaffolding enshrouded the Bank of Eng- 
land, the speculative builders were carrying out 
the designs of architects acting for noble land- 
owners. Vast acreages of brickwork gave formal 
value to fashionable streets of the first, second and 
third degree. While Rowlandson worked under 
the direction of Ackermann, Westall was preparing 
his views of country seats and middle-class villas. 
Brighton had become the chief watering place, and 
travellers by mail and stage speculated on the 
latest whims of roadside taste. 

Two drawings in this exhibition are representa- 
tive of the facility of architects of the time for 
perspective. Both these drawings show West- 
minster Abbey. They are the work of J. T. 
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Groves, architect and clerk of works to St. James’s, 
Whitehall, and Westminster. The style of 
draughtsmanship and colouring suggest acquaint- 
ance with the work of Joseph Farington. It should 
be noted that this artist worked delicately and with 
care. Every detail was just pencilled in, and recourse 
to the mahogany paint box, supplied by Reeves and 
Inwood, was deferred to the last moment. These 
two drawings by Groves are of exceptional in- 
terest, not only as renderings of a group of Gothic 
buildings, but by reason of the application of slight 
colouring to a careful architectural perspective. 
At this time the Continent of Europe was closed to 
English travellers. The short lived Treaty of 
Amiens, 1802-3, had opened men’s eyes to the 
scale of the buildings in Paris. Copies of Bal- 
tard’s book were in demand and contemporary 
French taste was in process of being translated. 
When the struggle with Napoleon began again, 
English architects, who had the opportunity, jour- 
neyed by sea to Greece and further afield. Robert 
Smirke, the eldest son of the painter, was among 
the first. His perspective drawings of the Par- 
thenon are now in the British Museum. There 
was now a passion for Greek art. Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Royal Academy Schools, never tired 
of shouting to the students ‘‘ the Greeks vere Gods, 
the Greeks vere Gods!” In1810,C. R. Cockerell, 
then a mere youth, left England to begin the tour 
which established his reputation. Previously in 
1806 his father had sent him to study the chief 
architectural objects of interest in the West of 
England. From the first Cockerell displayed 
talent. The sketches he made with a light, sure 
touch include men, animals, and buildings. At 
Carmarthen, he sketched the gaol which had just 
been built by John Nash, and his critical eye 
noticed defects in the design. A contemporary of 
Cockerell’s, Charles Barry, did not leave England 
until 1817, to proceed through France to Italy, 
Greece and Egypt. Barry was a fine pictorial 
draughtsman and he sketched incessantly. The 
beauty of his sketches was so apparent that many 
noted publishers were eager to secure rights of 
publication. So far I have indicated the classical 
side of the development of architectural draughts- 
manship. I have endeavoured to show the affilia- 
tion that existed between architects and painters, 
the value of perspective and water colour. 
Although architects were studying Roman and 
Italian buildings, the barometer of taste pointed 
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towards Greece. It is clear therefore that the 
draughtsmanship of the early nineteenth century 
assisted the Greek Revival in a way undreamt of 
by the pioneers. Other influences, however, were 
in action. The romantic movement was gaining 
ground together with an eclecticism that envisioned 
all antiquity from China to Peru. We have to 
turn for a brief space to the painters. ‘Two names 
are prominent, Thomas Daniell, R.A., a painter of 
landscapes, architecture and oriental scenery, and 
the great Turner who gathered the whole force 
of late eighteenth century technique into one 
individualistic expression. 

Daniell enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
painter of architectural scenery. The famous 
drawing of the double bridge over the Pool, which 
he made for the younger Dance, proves his skill in 
this connection. But it was his drawings of palaces 
made during his tour in India that brought him 
recognition from the Prince of Wales. And these 
were the drawings which resulted in the instruc- 
tions to Nash for the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, 
that strange Indo-Georgian pumpkin fantasy 
which, gimcrack as it is, defies both time and public 
opinion. 

Turner, who was born in 1775, began his career 
by copying the drawings of Paul Sandby and other 
drawings of buildings which he borrowed. As a 
boy he worked in the office of ‘Thomas Hardwick, 
where he made drawings of country houses and 
tinted architectural elevations. From the outset 
he was a great collector of drawings, and it was 
due to his training in Hardwick’s office that he 
produced such classical compositions as Carthage. 

Turner’s early drawings of Gothic architecture 
are crude enough. He is seen at his youthful best 
as a limmer of buildings in the drawing he made 
of Cassiobury for the ‘‘ New Vitruvius Brittanicus.”’ 

From the foregoing will be deduced three im- 
portant facts. ‘The first concerns perspective 
drawing, which owed its perfection to the elder 
Malton. The second concerns the skill of the 
architectural draughtsmen in understanding the 
atmosphere of buildings, a peculiar quality of the 
work of the Maltons, father and son. The third 
point shows the sympathy that existed between 
the architectural draughtsman and the painter, 
particularly so in the matter of figures and 
accessory groupings. 

Moreover, these men inherited the classical 
tradition in pictorial representation. ‘The masses of 
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their drawings are always considered. There is 
design in the light and shade, the foreground and 
the figures. The tradition of the brown tree, 
brought to perfection by Wilson, Girtin, Louther- 
bourg and Turner, caused the painter architects to 
follow suit. Such close affinity between architects 
and painters could not have resulted save for the 
founding of the Royal Academy. ‘There was yet 
another factor, namely, the growing interest of the 
middle classes in matters of art. Ackermann, the 
principal entrepreneur of the early years of the 
nineteenth century, foresaw the change and the 
eagerness of the public to participate in things of 
artistic moment. He it was who directed the skill 
of Rowlandson. ‘The illustrations in Dr. Syntax 
give accurate ideas of interior furnishing of the time. 

Pyne’s Microcosms of London, illustrated by 
drawings made conjointly by the elder Pugin 
and Rowlandson, were also of moment. Pyne’s 
Royal Residences was an Edition de Luxe. Such 
works, together with drawings by Garrard, did 
much to stimulate interest, while the famous 
Repository of Art, published in parts by Acker- 
mann, kept pace with the luxury of the age. The 
public were now accustomed to reading illustra- 
tions. ‘The demand for perspective views in- 
creased. Hosmer Shepherd was engaged to illus- 
trate a pictorial guide to London. He was an 
accomplished pencil draughtsman and almost in- 
variably drew in line. Another draughtsman was 
Buckler, to whom we are indebted for the magnifi- 
cent drawings of almost every church and village 
in Hertfordshire.* 

There can be no doubt that the great advantage 
of visualising buildings in perspective added to the 
character of contemporary architecture. The 
architects conceived their buildings much in the 
same way as painters determine the treatment of 
their canvas. In addition, despite the medizval 
windings of the streets of the City of London, rarely 
do we find a building of the period out of place. 
The rigid formality of the western streets of London 
no less than the picturesque grouping of the 
classical frontages in Regent Street called for 
pictorial skill of no mean order. 

I have remarked on the influence of Piranesi 
and the effect of the etchings on the mind of Soane 
when he was a student at Rome. ‘The full effect 
can be seen in the drawings of Soane’s own build- 


* These drawings are now in possession of the Abbey Church 
at St. Albans. 
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ings, and it used to be a feature of the internal 
vistas at the Bank of England. It was Piranesi 
who inspired Joseph Gandy, who, born in 1771, 
became a pupil of James Wyatt. He made his 
first design for a triumphal arch at the Royal 
Academy School and afterwards studied at Rome. 
Although not a success as an architect, he was highly 
accomplished as a draughtsman. (Fig. 3.) The four 
fantasies shown in the present exhibition are im- 
possible as buildings, but they convey something of 
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of photography pictorial draughtsmanship was 
supreme. In the lesser spheres, Scharf was making 
studies of the London streets, drawing shops, in- 
teriors, and street scenes with amazing skill. 
Neither should the name of George Maddox be 
forgotten, for it was this teacher who instructed 
Smirke and Cockerell when they were young. 
George Maddox was forty years of age in 1800. 
He had seen the success of the Adams brothers, 
he had worked on the remodelling of the Pantheon 
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IMAGINATIVE COMPOSITION. 


By Joseph Gandy 


R.I.B.A. Collection 


Piranesian rhetoric in Greek form. As drawings, 
these fantasies are of somewhat even tone and are 
lacking in definition, but they are symbols of the 
fervour for Greek art which pertained at the close 
of the Regency. John Nash, the architect, was not 
a great draughtsman, he must be considered as an 
organiser and a selector. 

While new guides were in preparation to show 
current Metropolitan improvements, particularly 
the volumes prepared by the elder Pugin, assisted 
by a group of architects, the painters were not in- 
active in the sphere of topography. I have but to 
mention the names of Cotman, Bonington, Shotter 
Boys, Frederick and Joseph Nash, Clarkson Stans- 
field and Prout to show that prior to the invention 


in Oxford Street in 17g0. In addition, he assisted 
many famous architects, including Soane. As a 
painter in oils he enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion, exhibiting for many years at the Royal Society 
of British Artists. In these works his style was 
similar to that of Gandy. Contemporary archi- 
tects valued these free compositions for the fanciful 
ideas they showed. His chief contribution to the 
cause of architecture was his private school for 
drawing.* Maddox died at the age of eighty-three, 
and almost to the last he was engaged making 
drawings for his professional friends. 

Draughtsmanship was progressing, the vogue 

* In 1860, Decimus Burton presented the Institute with an 
alkum of drawings by his old master. 
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of the architectural perspective had come into 
being. William Wilkins was content to show his 
largest building in lines measuring not more than 
fifteen inches, but Vulliamy and others preferred 
a framed picture at least three feet wide. The 
traditional manner of detailed presentation per- 
sisted, as did the system of keeping to three tints 
at the most for the rendering. Fashion growing 
tired of Greek, favoured Italian, Elizabethan and 
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draughtsman. When the Gothic revival reached 
its height, almost every country parson kept a 
sketch book going. 

So far, the general tendencies of the period have 
been touched upon. It remains to introduce the 
name of an artist whose work has long been for- 
gotten, John C. Bourne. ‘Thanks to the courtesy 
of the London Midland and Scottish Railway, the 
Royal Institute is enabled to exhibit the majority 
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Gothic in turn, and the vogue in each case can be 
gauged from the illustrated works of the late 
thirties and early forties. 

I will not attempt an analysis of the qualities 
inherent in the lithographs of Thomas William 
Shotter Boys. The exhibition includes a number 
of original lithographs. ‘This brilliant draughts- 
man studied in Paris, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. He portrayed early Victorian London 
and executed lithographed and engraved Ruskin’s 
stones of Venice. Ruskin himself was no mean 


GREAT VENTILATING SHAFT, Kitspy TUNNEL. 


By J. C. Bourne 
Lent by the London Midland and Scottish Railway 


of the drawings he made in 1837. ‘The subject 
of the drawings is the building of the London and 
Birmingham Railway. Little is known of the 
early learning of this brilliant draughtsman, who 
equals if he does not outshine his contemporary, 
Shotter Boys. His drawings prove him to have 
been a master of the pictorial art. Whether he 
engaged to draw buildings or scenery he never 
failed to state sufficient to fire the imagination. 
His drawings, moreover, are masterly in contrast 


and design. I will mention the one which, in my 
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opinion, is the best, the entrance to Euston. Not 
only is this series of pencil and wash drawings 
illustrated and sparkling but we apprehend how 
the first great railway company regarded archi- 
tecture, art, and engineering. In more senses 
than one the London and Birmingham Railway is a 
classic line. It begins with the Greek Doric 
portal at Euston, ascends the labyrinthine corridor 
of Regents Park (Fig. 4, frontispiece), becomes 
Piranesian at Primrose Hill, crosses innumerable 
Roman viaducts, based on aqueducts, enters a 
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all works of art were to be presented under glass. 
Glass shades were the order of the day for loco- 
motive trains and wax fruit. But the exhibition 
had the effect of concentrating opinion on the 
value of the old handicrafts, and we owe the 
founding of the Museum at Kensington, with its 
manifold treasures, to the venture of 1851. 
Draughtsmanship in the interim had by no 
means languished. Architects took their tone 
from ‘Turner and their figures from Cattermole 
and Gavarni. ‘The most serious competition was 
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Cloaca Maxima at 
Gothic bridge at Rugby, the latter a concession to 
Dr. Arnold at Pugin, and finally terminates at 
the back of a Palladian Ionic office at Bir- 
mingham (Fig. 6). It is, indeed, curious that the 
termination of the eighteenth century spirit in 
building should have found expression in the 
construction of a railway. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 came fortuitously 
to mark the end of anepoch. One of the drawings 
on view shows how colours came to be regarded. 
It was thought that the millenium was in sight, 


Kilsby (Fig. 5), crosses a 


BIRMINGHAM STATION. 


By J. C. Bourne 
Lent by the London, Midland and Scottish Railway Co. 


to come from photography.  ‘ Photography,” 
exclaimed Frith, “ it is a foe-to-graphic art,’ and 
to some extent it became inimical to architecture. 
We have now to review some of the drawings 
I have referred to the four fantasies 
These are freely composed, Greek in 
spirit but not in conception. ‘There is something 
of the megolithic in their impossibility. ‘The tone 
of the drawings, bistre and blue, is not unattractive. 
As pictorial designs they lack spontaneity. The 
drawing showing the interior of St. George’s Hotel 
by Goodchild, Cockerell’s assistant, is a sectional 


exhibited. 
by Gandy. 











Fic. 7.—CENTRAL STATION, NEWCASTLE. By John Dobson 
Lent by the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle 





Fic. 8.—Sr. Georce’s HALL, LiverPooL. By H. L. Elmes 


Lent by the Liverpool Corporation 
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perspective. In this, perspective colour is intro- 
duced with the object of showing the marbled 
finishings. The figures are well grouped and 
show acquaintance with the style of Gavarni. 
The engineer’s drawings of the High Level Bridge 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne are extremely explicit, and 
true specimens of technical drafting skill. It is 
evident that the designer understood proportion 
and the use of material. Slender piers are shown 
carrying the double-decked bridge across the 
river in an uncompromising way. As a dramatic 
tour de force, this bridge does not compare with the 
modern one near by, but at the time of its erection 
it was considered a wonder. It must be remem- 
bered, to the credit of the early engineers that they 
were eager not to offend. ‘They were, moreover, 
experimenting. Two drawings are exhibited, both 
by John Dobson, of the Central Station, Newcastle. 
Here the subject is frankly a mid-nineteenth 
century version of a Palladian theme (Fig. 7). 
John Dobson was born in the year 1787. At a 
very early age, he showed a remarkable talent for 
drawing. As a child, he drew upon the gates and 
shutters of the cottages of his native village. ‘The 
village schoolmaster, it is said, gave him his first 
set of drawing materials. At the age of eleven, 
he made designs for a damask weaver and at fifteen 
his father placed him under David Stephenson of 
Newcastle. Although destined to be an architect, 
nothing could keep him from painting. It is not 
surprising that he studied enamel work under 
Swiss and Italian refugees, and later water-colour 
drawing under John Varley. As an architectural 
draughtsman, Dobson is in the first rank. He 
invariably designed in perspective. His first care 
was to study the genius loci and to fit his buildings 
to the surroundings. His skill as a painter is seen 
in the handling of the pictorial groups in the 
perspectives. There is evidence also in the 
drawing of Jesmond Cemetery, that he was 
influenced by Turner’s paintings. The Institute is 
also fortunate in possessing some important draw- 
ings by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. ‘These include 
the first studies for St. George’s Hall (Fig. 8) and 
the competition drawing for the Royal Exchange, 
London. But attention must be given to the two 
slight bistre drawings of St. George’s Hall. ‘The 
larger of these drawings proves that at the hands 
of a master superfluous matter can be omitted. 
As a young man, Elmes was influenced by the 
etchings of Piranesi, which he studied when in the 
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office of the older Goodridge at Bath. On occasion 
he could depart from the definitely classical as, 
for example, when he competed for the Pauper 
Schools at Liverpool. 

As a draughtsman, Elmes was gifted, he had the 
power of setting down his ideas to convince him- 
self. It is clear from his perspective drawings 
that they were made to satisfy his own regard for 
an ensemble. Hence the directness and the 
clarity of statement. He had no use for tricks, 
and although his drawings lack design in the 
pictorial sense, they stand as works of the mind. 

The Roman reconstructions, loaned by the 
Council of the Royal Academy, include the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, the Forum of Nerva, the 
Temple of Julius Cesar, Interior of the Ulpian 
Basilica (Fig. 9), and the Tepidarium of the Baths of 
Caracalla (Fig. 10). These masterly drawings show 
the skill of Professor Cockerell at his best. ‘There 
are no other architectural drawings to my knowledge 
showing such economy of effort combined with 
force. With the exception of the drawing of the 
Tepidarium, which is in bistre, the other drawings 
are executed in tempera; the method is extremely 
difficult to describe. ‘The reconstructions were 
based on the information of Canina, with whom 
the professor was in close touch. They were 
prepared by Professor Cockerell for the benefit 
of the students at the Royal Academy and together 
with his famous “ drop curtain” view of famous 
buildings (Fig. 11), and “a tribute to the tenory of 
Sir Christopher Wren,” were a source of inspiration 
to very young architects. Cockerell was a draughts- 
man of the first rank. His sketch books show 
his versatility. Nothing came amiss to his pencil, 
pen or brush. Greek detail, landscape, an 
etching of the Acropolis, a delicate water colour, 
intricate mosaic, or delineation of sculpture, he 
could set anything down. He had trained himself 
to think of the ultimate effect of his designs, not 
their effect on paper. He possessed the skill of. 
a painter combined with the eye of a sculptor. 
When his drawings are studied, you will observe 
the accent given to the structural qualities. This 
is especially noticeable in his drawings of rocks 
and landscapes. ‘The lessons he had learnt from 
George Maddox were not disregarded. The facility 
of expression which Cockerell enjoyed was gained 
slowly. His earliest drawings are laboured, not 
so the later ones, and it is clear that by industry 
he trained himself to concentrate on essentials. 











Fic. 9.—INTERIOR OF THE ULPIAN BasiLica, Rome. By C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 
Lent by The Royal Academy 





Fic. 11.—‘‘ Drop CurTAIN ’’—VIiEw OF Famous BuiLpincs. By C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 
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It was my privilege to obtain the loan of his original 
sketch books and free studies for some years, 
therefore I speak with some feeling as to Cock- 
erell’s methods. Gothic did not attract him. It 
is true for a time he dallied with the idea of 
testing the possibilities of the early Renaissance 
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survival of the late eighteenth century method of 
illustrating buildings. ‘The architects of the day 
followed one another in the matter of coloured 
perspective drawings very closely, as can be seen 
from the drawing of the Arch at the Head of 
Constitution Hill and the Screen at Hyde Park by 





Fic. 10.—RESTORATION OF THE THERM OF CARACALLA. 


By C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 


Lent by the Royal Ac:demy 


in England ; the design for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was conceived in this vein. At another time 
he bowed to fashion and undertook to lecture on 
Gothic architecture. His sympathies, however, 
were frankly classic. In a different category are 
the two aquatints by Garling, showing the Corn 
Exchange at Guildford. Here is to be seen a 


Decimus Burton. The drawing of the Royal 
Arcade at Newcastle-on-T'yne by Dobson is 
chiefly interesting, by reason of the waggons and 
the people. ‘This building is not one of Dobson’s 
best, but I commend the figures to your notice. 
The drawing, unfortunately, falls into two parts, 
the picturesque groupings being the stronger. 
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The lithographs by Shotter Boys are taken from 
the published Continental series, a rare copy of 
which is in the Institute library. Another prolific 
architectural draughtsman of the early nineteenth 
century, Professor ‘Tl’. L. Donaldson, is represented 
by a view of a “Temple of Victory.” (Fig. 12). 
This design is in the nature of a fantasy. The 
details are minute and at the same time clever, 
but, interesting as it is, the equality of the pictorial 
massing is too even and the presentation loses in 
dramatic force. 
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a gold medallion. ‘The drawing was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1819 and is now in the Insti- 
tute Collection (Fig. 13). Goldicutt’s drawings are 
meticulous in execution ; they have the quality of 
rare illuminated manuscripts. I would recommend 
all students competing for the Owen Jones and, 
indeed, all interested in colour decoration and 
presentation to study Goldicutt’s methods. ‘The 
aim of this architect was to state actual facts with 
the greatest accuracy in elevation. From my know- 
ledge of architectural drawings in the_ famous 
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Fic. 12.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A TEMPLE OF VICTORY, 





ACCORDING TO ANCIENT UsaceEs. By Professor T. L. 
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Donaldson 


R.I.B.A. Collection 


The superb drawing, by John Goldicutt, of the 
interior of St. Peter’s at Rome demands more than 
ordinary attention. It is not generally known that 
Goldicutt, when a young man of twenty-three, made 
a journey to Italy in 1816 to collect material for 
books on antique architecture. The plates for 
these works were etched by himself. He spent a 
whole year measuring the interior of St. Peter’s, 
including studies of the decoration and the paint- 
ings. When the drawing was finished it was shown 
to the Pope, who presented the young architect with 
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collections of Rome, Paris and Brussels, I have 
never seen the equal of this interior of St. Peter’s 
Who among students to-day would be prepared to 
devote a whole year to one drawing ? ‘The original 
drawings made by Quarenghi for Catherine of 
Russia, some of which are in my private collection, 
attempted something of this sort, but they fall 
short of Goldicutt’s precision and charm of 
presentation. 

From this point I will mention the names of 
architects whose power as contemporary draughts- 








Fic. 13.—St. Perer’s, Rome. By John Goldicutt 
R.I.B.A. Collection 
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Fic. 14.—DesicN For HiGH ScHOOL, EpINBsuRGH. By Thomas Hamilton 
Lent by the Royal Scottish Academy 
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men was admired. ‘The best includes Edward 
I’Anson, John Johnson, R. W. Heneker, E. Ash- 
worth, Charles Fowler, John Davis, Benjamin 
Ferrey, H. R. Ricardo, T. H. Lewis, James Lockyer 
and D. Mocatta. The exhibition includes the 
works of several of the former. The lithographs of 
the Victualling Yard were made from Sir John 
Rennie’s original drawings by Charles Purser, that 
of London Bridge Station by C. Childs. We now 
arrive at a point when two outstanding examples 
of the artist architect’s skill must be considered. 
The first in order of merit is the superb drawing 
showing the galleries designed by Hamilton at the 
base of Princes Street, Edinburgh. As a perspec- 
tive drawing, this is a tour de force and an object 
lesson to the draughtsmen of to-day. I recommend 
all students to study this drawing. ‘The second 
drawing, also by Hamilton, shows the High School, 
Edinburgh, with the Castle in the distance (Fig. 14). 
From these magnificent perspective drawings you 
will gather the impression that the architects of those 
days were indeed giants. Apart from questions of 
style, fashion, taste or anything else, the buildings 
shown, appear to grow into position, as they do in 
reality. I submit, therefore, that when perspective 
drawing is properly employed it is an aid to archi- 
tectural devisement. In the same category as the 
two last I would place the delicately rendered 
drawing of Donaldson’s Hospital at Edinburgh by 
W. H. Playfair. 

It is unfortunate that the revived Gothic side of 
the period should be so sparsely represented. True, 
we have the elevations and sections of the Palace of 
Westminster, which, all things considered ranks, 
with St. George’s Hall as the finest contribution of 
the early Victorian period. Dealing with the draw- 
ings made under the direction of Sir Charles Barry, 
we must look upon this set as having been prepared 
after the completion of the works. ‘These drawings 
provide an index to architectural practice of the 
day. They are so finely drawn that any detail can 
be read without effort. We observe the building 
to be structural in the true architectural sense. The 
introduction of ironwork in the upper stages of the 
Victoria Tower in the form of structural supports, 
is alone a symptom of decline. ‘There are others 
who will say that the exploitation of the Gothic 
style is the bigger sign of decline. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt of the fact that Barry 
possessed a pictorial sense and the conventional 
scenery of Westminster owes much to his skill. 
Barry produced a classic plan ; he wisely employed 
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ST. Mary’s CHANTRY, WAKEFIELD 


Sir George Gilbert Scott, Architect. Drawn by G. E. Street 
Lent by Mr. C. M. Oldrid Scott 
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Pugin to assist him with the details, but Barry alone 
conceived the silhouette, and he was enabled to do 
this by reason of his early training in the fields of 
topography. It is a pity that drawings by Pugin 
were not forthcoming to increase the interest of this 
remarkable exhibition. I for one should have wel- 
comed the inclusion of some of the line drawings 
which it is said were made with a carpenter’s pencil. 
In their place we have drawings by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and Edmund Street. The drawing of 
Hillesden Church made by Scott when he was a 
boy of sixteen is prophetic of the volume of work to 
come. There is another drawing showing St. 
Mary’s, Radford, his first church restoration and a 
large detail of St. Nicholas, Hanbury, made in 1842. 
This latter is an ordinary office drawing. ‘There is 
the large coloured perspective of the office building 
and Monument, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
and four charming water colour drawings of the 
Abbey interiors made for the architect at the time 
he was working on the fabric. 

More interesting are the free sketches made by 
Street for Inkpen. We also view the initial work- 
ings of an architect’s mind. Such drawings were 
never intended to be exhibited, and for that reason 
they are self-possessed. Had there been space 
more sketch books might have been shown. As it 
happens, the Committee secured the loan of one of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s books, but it would have added 
to the interest to have shown others. The draw- 
ings by Phillip Hardwick afford evidence of 
the ambidexterity of most architects in practice 
between the years 1820-1850. Phillip Hardwick, 
it will be remembered, designed the Great Hall at 
Euston, and in fact influenced the architectural 
policy of the Railway Company. On the Gothic 
side he astonished his professional brethren by 
designing the Hall and Library at Lincoln’s Inna 
few years later, and after that appears in the capacity 
of an exponent of both Gothic and Classic. Hard- 
wick’s Gothic drawings include the interior of the 
Town Hall, Durham, Lambeth Church restora- 
tion, and the College of St. Columbus, Ireland, of 
which part only was executed. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that more suitable drawings illustrating 
the Gothic revival have not been obtainable. There 
is this to be said in extenuation. ‘The earliest 
works of the revival were, in the main, restorations 
and reconstructions of ancient buildings. Such 


drawings as exist of the lesser Gothic churches in 
London, Brighton and other cities are too slight 
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and indefinite to do credit to the movement. The 
period of large Academy perspectives illustrating 
Gothic buildings did not begin until the next 
decade. It should be remembered that we are 
deprived of the later works of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
Street, Burgess, Butterfield, Brooks and a legion of 
others. The drawings on exhibition, however, do 
afford fair evidence of the dominance of the classic 
contribution. 

Having seen the slides and the drawings on the 
walls, you will agree that the most fruitful assistance 
that can be given to the art of architecture is by the 
encouragement of drawing. In the short space of 
an hour you have viewed the labours of half a 
century of the best architectural art. In the light 
of present day experiences, these drawings and the 
ideals they represent may appear dull. I will ask 
you to judge them not impertinently as moderns, 
but impartially as historians. Viewed thus with 
dispassion the art of the first half of the nineteenth 
century passes the test of the magnifying glass 
tolerably well. The artists were not deficient in 
the critical faculty. It is ridiculous to say that the 
things these men contributed were futile. They 
could not escape the trammels of their period. 
Their best works were moulded by local and cir- 
cumstantial factors. But they had the courage of 
their convictions, they reverenced the tradition of 
building and if they fell into the pitfalls of style that 
was the fault of the economic conditions. 

The period opened upon a struggle with France. 
The drift of the rural population towards the 
centres of industry was not acute. Agriculture 
practically balanced industry. The landed classes 
were in a position to control local affairs. Those 
in a position to employ architects and encourage 
artists were generally men of broad vision. The 
Royal Academy was a potent force. The rules which 
circumscribed the arts, militated against individu- 
ality but prevented unbridled license. After the 
Napoleonic wars all this was to change. Steam 
power was invented and art of the traditional type 
made vainglorious efforts to keep pace. Hence 
the use of the Greek Doric Order in cast iron and 
Gothic panelling in the same material. 

The newer forces of democracy came sweeping 
on to further upset the equilibrium. Larger and 
even larger public buildings were needed. The 
iron order came to the assistance of the old order, 
and made confusion worse confounded. The new 
wine proved too strong for the old bottles. And 
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yet with it all some sort of artistic equilibrium was 
kept. The architects who had been trained as 
draughtsmen thought in terms of perspective ; their 
struggle was to maintain discipline. Even the engi- 
neers saw, or thought they saw, the force of the 
argument. ‘The pressure of democracy led to a 
demand for bigger floor space, and this in turn led 
to extravagant versions of the styles. It is, there- 
fore, significant of the struggle for democratic 
expression that the two greatest buildings of the 
early Victorian period should have been the one 
Classic and the other Gothic. In reality we have 
the last symbols of the stand for stylistic tradition. 
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The Exhibition building of 1851 was frankly the 
handing over of democracy to the Engineers. To- 
day the Germans call it the beginning of modernism 

Viewing these perspective evidences of the art of 
a century ago, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
consistency of the artists who laboured in very diffi- 
cult times. ‘The lesson to be learned is that true 
building must never be bastard engineering and 
that human ant heaps are intolerable. Another 
lesson to be learned is that less than a century 
ago both architects and the public appreciated 
discipline in the design of buildings. On this 
showing draughtsmanship was a contributory factor. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. CHARLES AITKEN (Director, National 
Gallery, Millbank), in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said: I do not think Professor Richardson 
needs any bush after this fascinating lecture. 
We all know his fine and splendid work in the 
Duchy of Cornwall, the Bedfordshire churches, and 
buildings in the City, and London University Hall. 
The Slade School and the Royal College of Art 
have been especially fortunate in having professors 
like Richardson and Worthington, who have such a 
vast knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, their subject — 
an almost explosive enthusiasm in the case of Professor 
Richardson, which enables him to mesmerise his 
students and causes his enthusiasm to pervade the 
whole school. I think Professor Richardson has very 
much at heart the desire that architects should meet 
artists and the public half-way by the beauty and whole 
zsthetic effect of their drawings, as we have seen in 
the wonderful drawings which have been thrown on 
the screen to-night. Artists have always paid a great 
deference to architecture. We have, at the Tate, those 
wonderful architectural drawings of Turner, and the 
drawings of architectural subjects by artists, from 
Sandley, Girtin, Cotman and Prout right down to the 
times of Holland, Ruskin and Bone in our own time. 
I think Professor Richardson is very anxious that 
architects should meet artists in the same way. 
Possibly that is easier now, because artists are so speci- 
ally interested in rendering mass and three dimensional 
volumes, so there is common ground for artists and 
architects to meet on. 

I believe that, on the Stock Exchange, certain com- 
modities, such as rubber, are described as “ naughty,” 
and in the same way | think architecture is occasionally 
liable to be ‘‘ naughty,” and I think that Professor 
Richardson has a rather tender feeling for the 
‘naughty ” side of architecture. I always associate him 


with Mansion-Houses. I was brought up in York, 
where there is a fine old William IV Mansion House. 
I remember him once mentioning Cheltenham and St. 
Petersburg as two Meccas of architecture, and I made, 
in consequence, a pilgrimage to Cheltenham, where I 
found, amongst other treasures, a regular museum piece 
of a pure William IV chemist’s shop, such as is dear 
to Professor Richardson’s heart. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [Ff], in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said:—It is to be regretted 
that the school of artists who produced such interesting 
examples of architectural draughtsmanship has ceased 
to exist, but it should be remembered that this 
is due, not so much to the spirit of the age and its 
different outlook, as to the development of photographic 
processes, Architectural drawing as an art suffered 
from the introduction of lithography, zincography and 
the toned block. 

The school that has been illustrated to-night em- 
braces a series of great artists, whose practice originated 
in the topographical illustrations of seats, and whose 
services were as necessary as those of the family limner. 
The masters of water-colour, whose work made the 
English school famous, owed their acquaintance with 
detail and their interest in architecture to this training 
and source of employment. It can be traced in the 
work of Turner, while Coney, Prout, Mackenzie, than 
whom no greater architectural draughtsman can be 
cited, David Roberts, Harding, Callow and Cotman 
are to be included in the review. 

The draughtsmanship required by steel engraving is 
of a high quality, and from the end of the sixteenth 
century has been devoted to the art of architectural 
illustration. ‘The pioneers of these topographical 
plates are the Du Cerceaux, who published the series 
‘* Les plus belles bastiments du france.’’ These were 
imitated later in England by Vitruvius Brittanicus, and 
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the art continued in the work of Le Keux, who engraved 
the illustrations of Pugin’s examples. The invention of 
lithography in the early nineteenth century had very 
vork of the 


important results, and itself occasione d the 
vhich, 


best artists in a new and beautiful medium, 
alas, has almost entirely passed out of use. 

Professor Richardson has omitted to mention the 
influence of composition upon the makers of architec- 
turalscenes. ‘The artistic spirit endeavours to compose 
the elementals of the picture as a design having com- 
position of line, of light and shade and colour. The 
drawing exhibited by the accomplished architect, T. L. 
Donaldson, shows this quality more markedly than the 
work of Gandy—who, it may be added, was associated 
as partner with Wilkins in his later work at the 
National Gallery and in his masterpiece, University 
College, Gower Street. 

Mr. J. L., HODGSON: In his lecture Professor 
Richardson has exhibited an almost Piranesian facility 
in contrasts, and in putting things in an interesting and 
fascinating way. And he himself is no mean draughts- 
man. I do not know how many of you have seen the 
thumb-nail pictures with which he has illustrated his 
book on the small country house. They are amazing 
presentations of each house, done in a few lines, not a 
line too much; and every line expressing, in a 
Piranesian way, the things he wants to say. I am in 
agreement with the last speaker in his condemnation 
of what we have lost by the discovery and use of 
photography. One has only to refer to the illustrated 
papers and journals of 80 or 100 years ago to realise 
how much more interesting and individual the 
pictures made by artists instead of by _photo- 
graphers actually can be. I was looking, the other 
day, at the book published by Dickinson, which 
illustrates the Great Exhibition of 1851. There is no 
record of any modern exhibition to compare with it. 
In the illustrations by Nash, Hague and Roberts in that 
book there is marvellous drawing, wonderful colouring, 
specific detail, and carefully selected and presented 
fact. The book has a human interest which no group 
of photographs, however good, can ever have. 

It would be, to my mind, a most desirable result if 
this fascinating lecture of Professor Richardson’s, to 
which we have listened, was to mark the commencement 
of the re-presentation by means of individual and 
skilful drawings by competent artists of the record of 
contemporary buildings, places and events. Why 
should we not have at least one journal illustrated by 
drawings instead of photographs ? It is all very well to 


tell students they should acquire skill in draughtsman- 
ship ; but until there is again a demand for this, it is 
useless to call for it. 

We have the drawings of Piranesi and Bourne to 
show what can be done. Why should not some of our 
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young artists excel even them if given the necessary 
encouragement ? , 

Mr. JASPER SALWEY [4.]: The matter which 
has just been raised is a serious one in relation 
to draughtsmanship—the question of photography. 
Recently I have approached several journals in this 
country and America with regard to the reproduction 
of drawings of buildings and projects in Lurope and 
England particularly. I have been informed that they 
do not see their way to include such drawings because 
the journals in almost every case are illustrated by 
photographs. 

You cannot, however, photograph buildings which 
do not exist, and there the draughtsman’s opportunity 
occurs. It is, however, strange, that such a compara- 
tively limited use is made of perspective drawings. 
Much is done—it is true—in the way of using small 
perspective drawings for trying out ideas in offices and 
for presenting schemes to clients also for exhibition 
purposes, But it is a great pity that some movement 
cannot be organised to exhort English journals to make 
greater use of the existing latent powers of present-day 
draughtsmen. 

I am sure that some of the students and young 
architects of to-day are capable of turning out wonder- 
ful perspective drawings if they were encouraged to do 
so. It is not often, however, that draughtsmen are— 
nowadays—given the opportunity to work out any 
really big drawings of this kind. 

The technique and mechanical side of perspective 
work has been developed, but there is comparatively 
little opportunity for carrying out really important 
drawings on a large scale. 

Yet, just now, particularly when so many tremendous 
ideas are being put forward for the rebuilding of dis- 
tricts in London alone, what a marvellous opportunity 
there might be for the draughtsman, for instance, with 
regard to such schemes as the Charing Cross bridge. 
Great illustrative drawings might be made of such 
schemes if the opportunity were offered. ; 

I appreciated particularly Professor Richardson’s 
remarks with regard to the relationship between the 
development of water-colour work and architectural 
draughtsmen. There is no doubt that the actual 
evolution of the medium of water-colour was 
largely aided by the fact that it was enthusiastically 
exploited by the architectural draughtsmen of the 
time, 

Mr. W. J. LEVERTON [F.] : Professor Richardson 
referred to Sir Charles Barry’s drawings of the Houses 
of Parliament, but I do not think he showed any. The 
whole of the drawings of the Houses of Parliament are 
in the Office of Works. Edward Barry, the son, was 
made by the First Commissioner to hand them all over 
to the Office of Works. 
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Mr. J. S. CLELAND [F.] (South Africa) also spoke. 

Mr. LOUIS S. ROBERTSON (Australia) : Pro- 
fessor Richardson made one little remark about per- 
spective ; I think he meant perspective in the composi- 
tion of design. So many architects design their 
buildings on paper without any consideration of the 
perspective of the completed building. It was the 
masterly way in which the old artists put their designs 
on paper that enabled the architect and builder to know 
exactly what was required, and what the buildings 
would look like. 

The PRESIDENT: I am sure we have all been 
very much interested in the paper to-night, and 
I think most of us will look forward to the publica- 
tion of the full paper in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 
in which I hope Professor Richardson will be 
able to give us some of the illustrations, although, of 
course, they will be without colour. Professor Richard- 
son is known to most of us as the Head of the very 
important University School of Architecture, and I 
always, myself, have great pleasure in looking forward 
every Christmas to an Architectural Phantasy, which 
he has produced during the preceding year—it takes 
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him nearly a year to produce it, I think. Some of these 
Fantasies in the Christmas Number of The Builder are, 
to my mind, the most pleasing and instructive pieces 
of work that I have ever encountered. It shows that 
Professor Richardson himself is a most accomplished 
and most delicate draughtsman, and full of that 
imagination which every architect should possess. It 
gives me great pleasure to realise that we have a man 
like him at the head of one of our great Schools of 
Architecture, because I believe, with him, that an 
architect should be able to draw, and to draw well; it 
is a necessity if he is going to be successful in his 
profession. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the Royal Institute 
Galleries contain a vast number of drawings, which 
have been got together from our Library and other 
sources, and I think you will find they will be of great 
interest to you to study. 

All I have to do now is to put to you the vote of 
thanks, already proposed and seconded, to Professor 
Richardson for his most admirable paper. 

This was carried by acclamation. 

Professor RICHARDSON replied. 
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The Architect and the Engineer 


BY SIDNEY TOY, F:S.A. [F]. 


Bridges, railway stations, dams, and works of similar 
character, though the special province of the civil 
engineer, are often influenced by factors much beyond 
his province. Their prominence and the relationship 
they bear to their surroundings introduce questions of 
plan and proportion, more proper to the architect than 
to the engineer. It is clear that if the design is to be 
a complete answer to all the questions involved it 
should be under the direction of one supreme autho- 
rity. This directing head must be capable of corre- 
lating and satisfying all the conditions, not only of 
skill and economy of construction, but of provision for 
the future development of the neighbourhood in which 
the new structure is to be placed. He must consider 
also the relationship it will bear upon its surround- 
ings and the esthetic qualities of the structure itself. 

In a small volume, recently published,* an American 
engineer discusses the subject, and makes some deduc- 
tions arising out of his own experience. ‘Though one 
may not approve of all the author’s deductions, or be 
impressed with his own essays at architectural embel- 
lishment as illustrated in the volume, one cannot but 
appreciate this attempt to approach the subject from 
an engineer’s point of view. But the root of the 
matter goes much deeper than is suggested in this 
work. 

In former days civic works were undertaken in the 
same manner and spirit as all other works. It was 
the normal experience of the Romans, the Byzantines, 
and the builders of succeeding generations, to be faced 
with entirely new problems. The problems were 
assailed and solved precisely as was required by the 
necessities of each case, and with due regard to all 
the factors of construction, durability, and economy 
with which we are faced to-day. But there was no 
question of the relative province of the architect and 
the engineer. An aqueduct had to be built in an 
isolated and wild country in an awkward position. 
The work was treated as a whole. ‘Traditional prac- 
tice and initiative combined to overcome the difficulties 
presented and to produce a work which was usually 
an object of beauty as well as a masterpiece of con- 
struction. But it was beautiful because it satisfied all 
the conditions postulated by the case—and it is to 
be remembered that economy was normally one of the 
most important—and because the difficulties it pre- 
sented were solved in a most scientific manner. It 
was beautiful for these reasons and for no other. 
Fortifications, bridges, towers, and cisterns were con- 
structed on similar principles and owe their beauty 


* The Ideals of Engineering Architecture. By Charles Evan 
Fowler. Gillette Publishing Co. Chicago, 192: 


to the same cause. Such applied ornament as they 
now possess, in many cases added at a later period, 
seldom improves their effect, and by introducing 
disturbing elements, often seriously compromises it. 

In modern times so great is the demand for works 
requiring especial engineering skill that expert know- 
ledge is necessary both of the properties of steel, ferro- 
concrete and other manufactured materials, and of the 
manner of using the material, so that the thrusts of a 
structure are neutralised and the weights properly 
Specialised concentration on the subject is 
therefore essential, and the severance of the architect 
and the engineer is a natural consequence. ‘The engi- 
neer when unencumbered by external influence, and 
when not himself under the impression that he must 
embellish his work but allows it to express itself in its 
own forms, often produces results worthy in all re- 
spects. ‘The old timber viaducts of the Great Western 
Railway in the West of England, for example, were 
objects of beauty as well as examples of skilful con- 
struction. But when the engineer endeavours to 
embellish his work by applied ornament, or when, at 
the last stage, an architect is employed to embellish it 
for him the result is generally in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. 

So the architect, untrammelled, has proved him- 
self a master of construction as well as of form. And 
this though his attention to-day is especially devoted 
to the design of the great variety of buildings with 
which he has to deal, and to the study of dignity of 
proportion, the plastic treatment of building masses, 
and the proper lay-out of streets. Given the oppor- 
tunity he could doubtless still produce work not un- 
worthy of Anthemius, Brunelleschi and Wren, who are 
among the first engineers as they are among the first 
architects in history. 


disposed. 


It is evident, however, that the problems of civic 
building of the present day, intensified as they are 
by the ever-growing increase of traffic, demand for 
their solution the united effort of both the architect 
and the engineer. But if the result is to be a success 
the association must be fundamental. The difficulties 
of the problem must be thrashed out and overcome 
together. The architect is not a decorator to be called 
in after the main principles of the scheme have been 
settled. 

In the course of years general knowledge of struc- 
tural progress must have its effect on human appre- 
ciation of wsthetic values, the requisite bulk of sup- 
ports, and the breadth of spans. ‘[raditional practice 


has trained the eye to expect a certain bulk of support 
for an obvious, or apparent, great weight. 


For the 
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moment, therefore, the eye is offended, in this respect, 
by such buildings as the church of Notre Dame du 
Raincy, near Paris. But in the process of time as the 
mind is able to grasp the fact that the support is 
adequate to the weight placed upon it, the eye will 
doubtless be offended when the supports are unneces- 
sarily bulky. 

‘he architect and the engineer must work together 
in the closest concord. Architecture is of the very 
essence of building, and in any civic scheme if the 
architect is to be consulted at all he is the first person 
from whom advice should be taken. If the engineer 
has not made his work speak for itself then no architect 
who has not waded through the problems of the case 
step by step can make it speak for him. The archi- 
tectural modelling, when it is done, must be done by 
a mind which appreciates thoroughly every funda- 
mental principle of the construction. Nothing short 
of this will stand the criticism of future generations 
or the test of time. 


Review 


DECORATIVE ART. By ARNOLD SILCOCK. 

THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE 
ART, 1930. Sm. fo. London, 1930. 

The publication of the Year Book is an annual event 
looked forward to by all artists with keen expectation, and 
this year the book is up to its usual high level in the 
variety of the subjects illustrated and in their presentation. 

In furniture and interior decoration the English de- 
signers and manufacturers more than hold their own with 
their Continental rivals, although it is obvious that they 
are inspired for the most part by the latter. In this branch 
of applied art we owe a great debt to the ‘‘ Maison Dim,” 
who, however, are represented this year by illustrations 
which do not do their work justice. In this issue, too, the 
Americans are very much to the fore, showing that they 
have now assimilated the spirit of the present style and are 
able to produce works similar in their general lines but 
quite individual in design. 

The glass is not so satisfactory and most of the really at- 
tractive and rational pieces are of foreign manufacture. 
This criticism fortunately does not apply to the ceramics. 
The work of such English designers as Bernard Leach, 
Winifred Gilbert, Raymond Parsons, D. K. N. Braden 
and others is all of a very high standard and atones for our 
deficiency in glass design. 

Glass has now invaded the territory of timber, and in- 
cluded in the furniture section can be found ingenious 
photographs of tables constructed entirely with thick plate 
glass and metal tubes. The clever photography lends them 
a false appeal. The design, however, is also clever 
much too clever—for can it be called rational evolution to 
design furniture in these days which is readily damaged 
and which shows every speck of dust and every finger mark. 
The place for these pieces is surely the interior of one 
of the highly sanitary, whitewashed groups of boxes illus- 
trated under the title ‘‘ New Influences in Architecture.” 
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The militant extremists amongst us are busier than ever 
this year. When will they learn that to be shockingly 
original should by nature be the aim of the very young, 
who have neither found themselves nor found their level 
amongst their fellows ? When will they discover that to 
break with tradition, or-—in other words—to show childish 
intolerance for the beauty created by their forbears, is an 
attribute of the young newly escaped from the parental 
roof, and while this attitude has its value in loudly calling 
attention to the faults of the old, it can never of itself 
create anew ? It is the policy of negation and denial. What 
is needed is the policy of acceptance and rational evolution. 
Some of the houses illustrated have the appearance of a 
species of box-like guinea-pig house which might have 
been devised by a megalomaniac millionaire for the 
housing in sunny, sanitary quarters of his pets. They have 
not the qualities which endear a house to a man and his 
wife, which they can live with, love, and gradually stamp 
with their own character. Nor have they the aspect of 
homes in which children might be brought up. Some- 
thing more than the elimination, sanitation, sunbath craze 
must be in the minds of the designers and their imitators 
before their work will live 

Another aspect of this craze to be new is the apparent 
desire to use well-known materials, but in the most un- 
likely places. So we have concrete for the entire structure 
of the house, steel and glass for furniture, and so on— 
neither an economic nor a pleasing exercise. The attempt 
to make the more pretentious house (that which is not a 
mere cluster of boxes with lids off or on) looking like the 
side of a liner or a battleship’s conning-tower and bridge, 
anything in fact on sea or land except a house, is another 
unhealthy symptom. Although it is interesting to see a 
few examples of these experimental types, yet surely there 
are plenty of reasonably designed modern, labour-saving 
and yet lovely houses which might have been illustrated ? 
Few have found their way into this year’s ‘‘ Studio.”’ 

ARNOLD SrLcock [F.]. 


Correspondence 


STANDARDS OF ADEQUACY OF DAYLIGHT 
ILLUMINATION AND REASONABLE FENES- 
TRATION. 

39 Maddox Street, 

Regent Street, W.1. 
9 May 1930. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

DrarR Sir,—I observed the article with the above 
heading from the Science Standing Committee of the 
Institute in the JouRNAL of 12 April, and also the invi- 
tation to communicate with you regarding this matter. 
I believe that a considerable public service would be 
rendered by the Committee if reasonable standards of 
adequacy could be defined. I have observed in Easement 
of Light cases how the fenestration of some old-fashioned 
building has been regarded by the Court as a standard 
of adequacy, and consequently, as a justification for 
granting an injunction. Such injunctions have too 
frequently been the means of restricting the development 
of important building sites, in a manner that I believe 
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most architects would regard as contrary to the interest 
of the public as a whole. I take no exception to the 
judgments, legally they may be perfectly sound. The 
business of the Court is to administer the law, as it 
stands, and not to consider the desirability of modifying 
the law in the interests of the public as a whole. That 
is a matter for Parliament to deal with and not the Courts. 
Nevertheless, if liberal and reasonable standards of ade- 
quacy had been available and generally accepted, it seems 
to me that the Courts would have been obliged to give 
them due consideration and to be influenced by them. 
Such consideration would, I am inclined to think, have 
tended to deter judges from granting injunctions to the 
extent that they have done for the protection of dominant 
tenements that can only be regarded as antiquated relics 
of a past age, designed without regard to the demands 
that architects are now obliged to recognise. 

Regarding the matter from this aspect, I am inclined 
to think that, in the best interests of the public as a whole, 
and from the point of view of architects, who desire to 
move with the times and to design their buildings in a 
manner that will be in accord with modern thought, in 
all respects, it is not politic to suggest that a criterion of 
reasonable modern fenestration can be obtained by 
averaging the designs of town buildings in the manner 
explained and illustrated in the JouRNAL. It seems to 
me that the object of preparing a standard of adequacy 
should be to produce a criterion that will be of value 
for use in the future, rather than something that will 
merely serve as a record of what the public have endured 
in the past. In order to be practical, I suggest that the 
possibilities of obtaining improved lighting by means of 
carefully designed bulk-heads and by windows rising at 
least to ceiling level, if not above, should be indicated. 
Bulk-heads might serve as useful tables by the windows 
in the rooms over. By means of such bulk-heads, it is 
obviously possible to enable the direct daylight to pene- 
trate further back into the interiors. 

Again, I would suggest that questions of adequacy of 
internal illumination cannot be considered without re- 
gard to the width of the street opposite. Conditions 
that might be favourable, fronting a wide, open thorough- 
fare, might be quite the reverse, if not intolerable, fronting 
a street of about a third the width. I, therefore, think 
that the question of width of streets is inseparable from 
and a part of the question to be considered, in attempting 
to define any standards of adequacy of fenestration. For 
my part, I should like to see streets or open spaces of 
widths not less than the maximum heights of the main 
parts of the loftiest buildings fronting them. Daylight 
I regard as essential to both physical and mental well- 
being, and as an amenity that should be preserved with 
all possible care.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN Swarprick [F.]. 


SALARIED MEMBERS’ COMMITTEE. 


6 Pump Court, 
Middle Temple, E.C.4. 
10 May, 1930. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 
S1r,—May I call attention to the fact that the three 
states of employment, a, 6 and c, which the Salaried 
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Members’ Committee has organised itself to safegua-d 
and regulate, leaves out that particular state which mvst 
needs policing: namely, the employment of salari:d 
architects by drapers, upholsterers, land agents, auc- 
tioneers and so forth, who offer the public architecture 
on enticing terms. 

It is not a great many years since an Oxford Street 
emporium displayed a model of a house by a famous 
architect, whom we will call ‘‘ Jordan’”’ (copied from 
illustrations in The Studio), and oftered to build ‘a 
Jordan House ”’ for anyone who had a fancy for that line 
of goods ; and at this day anyone may go into a certain 
stores and in the basement department, where onion 
seed and garden rollers are sold, see designs for stained 
glass church windows and order those articles across the 
counter from an ingratiating creature who may—or may 
not—understand as much of stained glass as the time- 
expired soldier who attends the lift. 

If the marshalling of the profession, and registration— 
when we get it—is not going to safeguard architects 
from being buttoned up in the pockets of commercial 
exploiters, as handicraftsmen already have been, all will 
be in vain; and if the Salaried Members’ Committee 
is not going to take cognisance of that matter, what 
committee is >—Yours faithfully, 


H. B. Creswe.y [F.]. 


EASEMENTS OF LIGHT. 
9 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
7 May 1930. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—In the issue of the JOURNAL for 26 April, p. 434, 
the report of a paper read before the Sheffield and South 
Yorkshire Society on the above subject concludes with 
the citation of the dicta by Lord Thesiger in the case of 
Stinges v. Bridgman to the effect that what might con- 
stitute a nuisance in Belgrave Square need not necessarily 
do so in Bermondsey. 

The necessary data to enable this case to be referred to 
is not given. Presumably it is a judgment by Lord 
Chancellor Thesiger, Baron Chelmsford—who died in 
1878. If so it would be very decidedly pre-Colls, and 
would therefore be subject to correction by the decision 
of the Colls case. In the reported and frequently cited 
judgment of Mr. Justice Russell (now a Lord of Appeal), 
in Horton wv. Beattie, 1926/1/Ch., the decision as to the 
effect of neighbourhood on rights of light is the precise 
opposite of that given in the presumably pre-Colls case 
of Stinges v. Bridgman. The test since Colls is of course 
the sufficiency for ordinary purposes of the light left, 
whereas pre-Colls the light taken was often considered. 
On this basis the Horton judgment points out that the 
human eye requires the same sufficiency in a side street 
in Wolverhampton as it does in Park Lane, which is not 
only good law but sound common sense. 

Any dictum in a judgment prior to the House of Lords 
decision of Colls does not necessarily carry any weight 
to-day. This possibly explains the absence of any men- 
tion of the case cited in Coombe’s Law of Light —Yours 
faithfully, 

Percy J. WacpraM [L.]. 
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THE ARCHITECTS JOURNAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSISTANTS. 
7 May 1930. 
T. the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A. 

\Iay I, through the medium of the R.I.B.A. JourRNAL, 
direct the attention of members to a new departure in 
the policy of The Architects Journal, which proposes 
to place its columns, free of charge, at the disposal of 
architectural assistants requiring posts. 

In the issue of 16 April an excellent leading article 
appears under the title of ‘* The Architectural Assistants’ 
Problem,”’ and to anyone who has devoted a good deal of 
time in attempting to improve the lot of assistants and 
salaried men generally, a gesture of this nature by a 
well-known journal is particularly welcome. Any 
attempt, from whatever source, to solve this difficult 
problem is a benefit conferred and doubly valuable when 
the effort comes, unsought, from the technical press. 

Whilst expressing my appreciation of the generous 
otter of The Architects Journal and wishing it every success 
in this new venture, I should be lacking in my duty to 
others were I to refrain from commenting upon certain 
references made in the leading article as to the absence of 
organisation among assistants and the lack of sick benefit 
and unemployment pay. The Salaried Members’ 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. has done a great deal in its 
brief career towards the organisation of the salaried man, 
and will in time accomplish much more in its efforts 
to benefit this class and also the profession generally. 
The A.A.S.T.A. has likewise borne its share, and for over 
ten years has worked towards better organisation among 
assistants. It also offers its members the sick and un- 
employment benefits which have been referred to by 
The Architects Journal as not being available for assistants. 
Moreover it has an excellent employment exchange to 
which about 200 vacancies are notified during the course 
of a year. 

Many salaried men and assistants have not yet realised 
the importance of organising and prefer to rely upon 
individual action, although modern conditions indicate, 
quite clearly, how necessary it is for those interested in 
any subject to combine together in order to accomplish 
anything.—Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM H. HAMiyn [A.] 
Hon, Secretary, Salaried Members’ Committee 
I.B.A 
President, Association of Architects, Surveyors 
and Technical Assistants. 


STONE BALLS ON GATEPOSTS. 
87 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. 
April 1930. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—I should be glad of any information on the follow- 
ing query :— 

I am informed that a stone ball surmounted on a gate- 
post indicates a Manor House. Is there any foundation 
for this statement. If this is the case is there a correspond- 
ing symbol to mask the entrance to a “‘ Court,” etc. ?— 
I am, Sir, Yours truly, PercivaL M. Fraser [F.]. 
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BAD TASTE IN CHURCHES. 

At a service in Southwark Cathedral on 20 May, 
observed as the *‘ day of art and music ”’ of the Southwark 
Diocesan Festival, the Bishop (Dr. Garbett) gave an 
address, in the course of which he referred to the influence 
of Ruskin, William Morris, and others in creating a con- 
science in matters of art. He said that, although the 
movement which began with them still grew in strength, 
the forces which made for ugliness were still powerful. 
Commercialism was destroying the countryside with 
jerry-built bungalows, with blatantly vulgar petrol 
stations, with monstrous advertisements. ‘The demand 
for swift traffic had ruined hundreds of wooded lanes and 
turned them into broad and featureless roadways. Pylons 
were in contemplation which would disfigure country 
downs, electric power stations were rising which threatened 
to increase the pall of smoke over our great cities. Local 
authorities still felt it quite natural that one of the fairest 
stretches of the Thames bank should be suggested as a 
suitable site for a sewage farm. 

The Church had an unrivalled opportunity of taking the 
lead in setting a high standard of artistic excellence. 
Zealous, but ill-instructed restorers had sometimes 
worked more fatal havoc than the deliberate iconoclast. 
The interiors of some of the best of their churches 
were damaged, sometimes half ruined, by tasteless colour 
and inartistic ornaments and furniture. Clumsy and 
heavy reredoses, garish tiles and carpets, pretentious 
pulpits and ridiculous lecterns, hangings and curtains 
drab in colour, stamped by machine-made ecclesiastical 
designs, windows with insipid and unreal figures, colours 
on the walls and floors which were in violent discord, 
cheap and conventional vases and lamps were found in 
many of our churches and made persistent progress against 
the worship of God in beauty as well as in holiness. For 
their sins against beauty they should sometimes have 
litanies of penitence. 


PRIMROSE COLOURED DISTEMPER. 

In selecting a distemper recently for a special situation 
for which I called in a consulting analyst I learnt that 
primrose coloured distempers usually owe their tint to 
chromate of lead, which in the case in question entirely 
ruled out such material. My impression had been that 
ochre, which is a particularly staple mineral, was the 
colouring matter used for these light tints and I draw 
attention to my discovery in case there are others equally 
ignorant. Yellow chromate of lead turns orange when 
mixed with strong sulphuric acid, and I attempted to 
use this fact as a test on a sample of distemper. ‘The 
amount, however, was apparently too small to be parti~ 
cularly affected. There are, however, several simple tests 
for the presence of lead. ALAN G. Munsy [F.]. 

MR. H. C. BRADSHAW [F.]. 

The Council and Senate of the University of Liverpool 
have agreed that the hcnorary degree of Master of Archi- 
tecture be conferred on Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [F.), 
Secretary of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 

THE R.1.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER. 


A full report of the R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the JouRNAL on 7 June. 
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William John Locke | Honorary Associate}. 
(SECRETARY R.1.B.A., 1898-1908). 
BY SIR JOHN W. SIMPSON, K.B.E., P.P.R.LB.A. 


Locke’s literary success has made his work at the 
Royal Institute, from the viewpoint of his vast number 
of readers, but a secondary incident of his life. It was 
nevertheless of considerable importance to the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and especially to those of junior 
rank. His predecessor had been a Fellow, a man of 
much ability and the author of treatises on “ Archi- 
tecture and Public Buildings, their relation to School, 
Academy and State in Paris and London,” and on 
“The Architect and his Artists,” both of which con- 
tain excellent matter of permanent value. But he put 
forward therein views on controversial subjects which, 
while entitled to urge them as a professional member, 
he would have, perhaps, been better advised not to 
express publicly in view of his position as the paid 
official of both the contending parties. For this and 
other reasons the Council decided, when appointing 
his successor, that the secretary of the Royal Institute 
should henceforward be a layman. 

Their choice fell upon William John Locke, then a 
young man of thirty-five, who had taken (curiously 
enough, for he loathed the subject) mathematical 
honours at St. John’s College, Cambridge; and 
become mathematical master at Glenalmond. 

Nothing could have been more happy than the result 
of the Council’s decision. ‘The new secretary con- 
ceived a great liking for the architects, and a lively 
admiration of their achievements. They returned his 
affection, and found that the gay courtesy with which 
they were now welcomed to Conduit Street covered a 
wise and most helpful judgment in their difficulties. 

During a period of ten years he held the office to 
which he had been appointed, and filled his spare time 
by writing novels, producing one every year. Reflecting 
the charm of his own joyous outlook on life, they 
proved very acceptable to those who loved a good story 
and wanted it told in scholarly English. With his 
ninth book, The Morals of Marcus, came such sweeping 
success as brought him to the parting of the ways. He 
chose the path of letters, leaving the Royal Institute 
with heart-felt regret both on his part and on that of 
the Members, who made him an “ Honorary Associ- 
ate ” in acknowledgment of his services. 

Born on 20 March 1863, he died in Paris on Thurs- 
day, 15 May, at the age of sixty-seven. Our com- 
munity has to mourn the loss of a charming, widely 
read, and kindly gentleman. His death, as Johnson 
said of Garrick, has ‘‘ diminished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.” 

‘“* Is not harmless pleasure very tame ? ”’ said Boswell. 

“* Nay, Sir,’ was the answer, ‘‘ harmless pleasure is 
the highest praise.—To be able to furnish pleasure that 
is harmless, pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as great a 
power as man can possess.” 


A Memorial Service for Mr. Locke took place at th 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, on 
‘Tuesday, 20 May. The officiating clergy were the Rev. 
Morrison (rector of Marylebone), Bishop Russell Wak« 
field, the Rev. W. H. Hornby Steer, and the Rev. Pat 
McCormick. The 91st Psalm was sung as a solo by M: 
John Brownlee, and at the close of the service Chopin 
Funeral March was played. The family mourners were 
Mrs. William J. Locke, Miss Sheila Locke, Miss Cordelia 
Locke, and Mrs. J. W. Locke. There was a large con- 
gregation which included many Members. 


The Library 


LA CITE JARDIN. Edited by Jean Virette. 40. Paris. 
[1929.] [Libraire Nouvelle de l Architecture et des Beaux 
Arts.) £1 2s. 6d. 

The five “ garden cities ” illustrated in this work differ con- 
siderably from each other, but have certain characteristics 
incommon. These relate principally to the French attitude 
towards hygiene. Bathrooms are frequently entered from the 
salle &@ manger, even when they could have been easily ap- 
proached from a passage. Sanitary pipes are presumably 
generally carried down within, for none are apparent in any 
of the exterior views. Another instance of the greater free- 
dom of the French architect is in relation to the staircases, 
where the steps frequently dance most of the going, thus pro- 
ducing greater equality of tread than our habit of straight 
steps with triangular winders at the end of the flight. It is 
to be assumed that stair carpets in these houses are the 
exception. 

The houses of the “‘ garden city’ of Plessis-Robinson, 
Dept. Seine, are entirely flat-roofed. Those of Ungemach, 
near Strasbourg, are based on an older tradition, the roofs 
are steep and extremely effective. As the houses here include 
a cellar-basement storey, they can be built up to the public 
way without loss of privacy, for the window-sills are above 
the heads of passers-by. ‘The front doors are approached by 
flights of steps, sometimes duplicated and with elegant iron 
railings, so the whole effect is one of unusual dignity compared 
to an English house of the same class. . 


” 


SMALL HOMES OF ARCHITECTURAL DISTINC- 
TION. Sm. fo. New York and Lond. 1929. [Harpe 
and Bros.]_ 18s. 

This inexpensive but very comprehensive American publi- 
cation contains 240 examples of very unequal merit. Some, 
however, and more especially the plans, are of value. ‘lhe 
architects’ names are not given, but, according toa preliminary 
statement, ‘‘ the completed houses illustrated in this book 
have all been built from the technical services supplied by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. . . .”’ Photographs 
and perspective sketches supplement the dimensioned plans 
and descriptive text. B. O. 
INDISCHE GARTEN. By Marie Luise 

Baukunst.) Sm.4o0. Berlin, etc. [1930]. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a German work illustrating gardens in architectural 
settings. ‘There are photographs otf palace courtyards and 


Gothein. (Die 
{Drei Masken.] 


parks but the bulk of the illustrations are taken from Indian 
pictures which are of exceptional interest. 

A few plans are added showing the general set out of the 
gardens in relation to the buildings. A. E 
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Isometric Drawing of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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The illustration of St. Paul’s Cathedral appearing on 
this page is a miniature reproduction of Mr. R. B. 
Greaves’ isometric drawing which was recently published 
by The Architectural Press. Some idea of the propor- 
tions of the original drawing may be gathered from the 
fact that this reproduction is barely a five-hundredth of 
its size, while the published collotype prints which were 
reduced in size as much as was possible without risk of 
loss of detail are approximately fifty-four times the size 
of this miniature. (See notice on p. xvii.) 


The Council of the Royal Institute has arranged to celebrate 
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the reopening of St. Paul’s Cathedral on 25 June, after many 
years’ reconstruction work, by a Special General Meeting on 
Monday, 23 June next, at which a lecture dealing with the 
Restoration of the Cathedral will be delivered by Captain C. 
Stanley Peach [F.], and Mr. W. G. Allen [F.]. The lecture 
will be illustrated by slides and by an exhibition of models, 
masonry specimens, drawings, and photographs, which will 
remain open till 28 June. 

The General Meeting will be preceded by a Council Dinner 
at which it is hoped that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s and Canon S. A. 
Alexander will be present, together with representatives of 
the City of London and the architects who have been asso- 
ciated with the work in recent years. 
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Discussion on 


A discussion on the Annual Report of the Council was held 
on Menday, 12 May, 1930, the President, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT : I have now to present to you the Re- 
port of the Council and Standing Committees for the official 
year 1929-30, and to move its adoption by this Annual General 
meeting. The Chairman or other representatives of all the 
committees whose reports are appended to the main Report 
have been asked to attend this meeting, so as to be in a position 
to answer any questions that they may be asked in connection 
with their reports. 

Mr. KITSON (Hon. Secretary) : I beg, formally, to second 
the motion. 

The PRESIDENT : This Report is now open for discussion, 
and I hope that any of you who have anything to say will say 
it now. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.] : I would like to express 
the appreciation of an ordinary member of the Institute of the 
enormous amount of work which is here shown to have been 
done by the Council and its Standing Committees and the 
other committees ; and if I have one or two questions to ask 
with regard to the work of these Standing Committees, I would 
like to make it quite clear that I do it in no sense of adverse 
criticism, but merely because I think that the ordinary member 
would like to be informed upon one or two points in connection 
with the work of these Committees. 

The other point I would like to bring to your notice is this : 
that I am sure the General Body of the Institute would be 
very interested to hear what is the position of the Contract 
Form at the present time. We were not prepared to accept a 
contract which we did not consider we should advise our 
clients to sign. We are interested to know that, if possible, 
an agreed contract will be arranged with the builders, a form 
of contract which we can advise our clients to sign. ‘There- 
fore, I think the general body would like to hear, from the 
Practice Committee, as to how far we are on with the negotia- 
tions. 

My next point has reference to the Report of the Competi- 
tions Committee. It is a small point, but it might be useful. 
It is on page 417 of the JouRNAL, where it says: ‘ It would 
be of great assistance to the Committee if members would 
realise the importance of forwarding at once copies of all 
conditions of competitions being promoted ’”’; but, surely, 
that is not quite the attitude which the general body of the 
members should take up. If a competition is being promoted 
anywhere in the country, it would be to the advantage of this 
Institute that the member hearing about it should immediately 
report to the Institute that a competition is about to be pro- 
moted ; the Institute should then forward to the Committee 
promoting that competition, before they issue any conditions, 
the rules it is necessary to observe in order that a successful 
competition can be conducted. That would save many of 
these ignorant promoters from getting off the rails and having 
to be put back on them. And it seems to me that it would 
be a great advantage if that were done, both to the Institute 
and to the community generally. 

My third point is in regard to the Building Act Committee. 
In the last clause reporting on that it says: ‘* Considerable 
interest in the reform of the London Building Acts is being 
taken by other interested bodies, and this Committee has from 
time to time been able to co-operate usefully with them.” In 
practising in London we know that the Building Act is getting 
out of date, in fact it is badly out of date ; and one wonders 


whether it is not time for the Institute to co-operate with other 
professional societies in London to endeavour to get the 
London County Council to bring this Act up to date. 

And there is another point, Sir. One has heard that several 
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rather big shopkeepers, the people who run the great gene, | 
stores in London, have been putting their heads together +o 
know whether something cannot be done to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the sort of thing which happened at Swan and Edga:’s, 
One wonders whether it is not the time to get this Institi.te 
to move in the matter of getting the London Building Act up 
to date. 

I hope you will consider that in regard to any of the remarks 
I am making I am not in any degree cavilling at the work of 
the Standing Committees. When I was at the Architectur.] 
Association I had the honour to represent them on the Cour 
and I do appreciate, and have from that year that I sat there, 
the enormous amount of work that is done by the Council and 
Committees ; and I should be the last person to desire that 
the impression should get abroad that the general body of the 
Institute was not being well served by the Council and by its 
Committees. And I shall have great pleasure, if such a thing 
is possible this evening, to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Council and its Committees for the work they have done and 
for the Report which they have given us. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure we are very much obliged to 
Mr. Jenkins for bringing these matters before us, and for the 
kind and pleasant way in which he has referred to them. ‘The 
first point was that of the Contract, and I think I will ask Mr. 
‘Tatchell to deal with that. 

Mr. SYDNEY TATCHELL [F.]: Speaking on behalf of 
the Practice Committee, I am sure every member of it will 
greatly appreciate Mr. Jenkins’ generous comments on their 
work. Speaking as Chairman for the time being, I would 
express my own deep appreciation of the work done by its 
members, and particularly by the two Honorary Secretaries. 

The position with regard to the form of Contract is that 
negotiations are now proceeding. ‘These have been and still 
are entirely unofficial, and were initiated with the sole desire 
to endeavour to come to a friendly arrangement with the con- 
tractors. It seemed disastrous that there should be any 
conflict between the two important partners in the building 
industry upon a matter which would appear to be capable of 
being settled by ordinary common sense, and some of us 
initiated informal discussions and conferences. Arising 
out of those, a draft Form has now been prepared. ‘That 
draft was not prepared by a mere one or two or three, but is 
the result of co-operative work by every member of the 
Practice Committee. It has now received their unanimous 
approval, and has gone to the National Federation with an 
expression of hope that they may find it acceptable. We 
expect that minor corrections will be made, but we hope that 
the broad lines of it will be accepted. We have urged the 
builders to consider it with a view to the very important issues 
involved in the document, and not to examine it through the 
lens of a microscope. And I, personally, am very hopeful that 
the document may be returned by the Federation, possibly with 
corrections which may be considered by the Practice Com- 
mittee. When the Practice Committee have considered those 
corrections we hope to pass it to the Council with a recom- 
mendation for their approval. ‘That information which I have 
just given you, gentlemen, I ask you to regard as confidential 
for the time being, having regard to the present state of the 
negotiations. 

The PRESIDENT: I am sure we are all delighted to think 
that Mr. Tatchell and his hard working Practice Committee 
have produced something which may be acceptable to our friends 
the builders. Iam sure that if this can be brought about while 
I have the honour to be in this Chair, I shall feel extremely 
gratified that the Practice Committee have been able to pro- 
duce a document which also is acceptable to the building 
community. 
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\Ir. C. E. ELCOCK [F.]: I think we agree that it is a very 
good suggestion that Mr. Jenkins has made, that members of 
the Institute should advise us, at the earliest possible date 
betore the Conditions have been published, and we are much 
obliged for the suggestion. 

“he PRESIDENT: Yes. We can put something in the 
JoURNAL about it, perhaps. The other point was about the 
Building Act, and Mr. Searles-Wood will perhaps answer 


ir. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.]: The position is this : 
that the London County Council had to get the Consolidating 
Bill made into an Act before they could attempt to deal with 
the new Building Act. They have now got that Act through, 
and I have seen Mr. ‘l'opham Forrest recently, and he assured 
me it is going on, and will be brought out as soon as possible. 
We have sent in our suggestions, and they have received very 
favourable consideration, and I hope that before long we shall 
see the result. 

Mr. LOUIS BLANC [L.]: I have been able to get two 
members of the London County Council to become members 
of this Building Act Committee, and I think that should help 
us. And we are also on excellent terms with the Chairman of 
the Building Act Committee, who has corresponded with us in 
a nice manner. 

Mr. J. E. FRANCK [F.] : Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
speak on the Science Standing Committee, whose Report is 
on page 414. The reference is to the representatives of the 
R.1.B.A. and its various Committees, and the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association. There are a very large number of 
members of the Institute who are represented on the various 
committees. I happened to be the representative of the 
Institute on the main body, under their new Charter, and I 
should like to draw the attention of the members of the 
Institute to the activities of the B.E.S.A. They are, through 
their new powers, interesting themselves very materially in 
building work, but they are not allowed, by their Constitution, 
to take up specifications on the recommendation of other pro- 
fessional bodies, such as the Civil Engineers, the Mechanical 
or the Electrical Engineers, or the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 'Those requests for a standard specification must 
come from the body of manufacturers or trade body who are 
interested in the particular article that they are producing. 
But they would be most pleased, and they would welcome any 
action that the R.I.B.A. could take, to induce manu- 
facturing associations to ask the B.E.S.A. to take up various 
standard specifications of material which we use. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that those specifications 
will not interfere in any way with the taste or artistic peculiar- 
ities of the profession ; they are simply to enable them to know 
that if they specify an article as B.E.S.A. standard, that article 
will possess certain specific qualities which will enable people 
to know that it represents the B.E.S.A. standard, and that the 
article is one which they can safely use on a building. The 
B.E.S.A. is working in conjunction with the Building Board 
of Research ; they are also working in conjunction with many 
others. But they are also doing this: they are working 
in conjunction with the Governments of the Colonies, because 
the Colonies have set up these standards for building 
material, apart from engineering material ; and it means if 
they can get an agreed specification on any building material 
they would assist most materially in the trade of the country. 
Take just an item in illustration. If you can get an agreed 
specification for a tap or a cock in a house which is passed by 
the authorities in England, and also agreed by the authorities 
in Australia and Canada and in other countries which have 
nothing whatever to do with the British Empire, it means 
manufacturers can make to stock and produce for us. It is 
very interesting because in this connection the Board of Trade 
have given, and are giving, a large sum of money, which com- 
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menced at £3,000 a year and will probably go to £8,000 a 
year ; they are giving to the B.F.S.A. a grant of that amount 
annually, so that these specifications of materials can be trans- 
lated into languages all over the world. That is to assist 
British trade, and it would be of great assistantce to the B.E.S.A. 
if the Institute, as a body, were to ask bodies of manufacturers 
or others who are interested with us, like the London Master 
Builders, to apply to the B.E.S.A. for the standard specifi- 
cations. I mention that because it has been particularly drawn 
to my notice over various matters which have come up for 
consideration on the main committee. 

Mr. W. GILLBEE SCOTT [F.]: I have very few remarks 
to make, but one or two points in the Report have caught my 
notice. On page 396 I notice that in 1929 3,219 probationers 
were accepted, and that in 1930 3,787 probationers were 
accepted. No doubt, from one point of view, that is of 
interest and value to the Institute ; but whether it is of value 
to the profession is, I think, quite another matter. That is 
nearly 7,000 probationers admitted in two years. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAlister) : That does not mean 
new probationers, it is the total; it includes probationers 
admitted many years past. 

Mr. GILLBEE SCOTT : 
explanation : I was horrified. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure we are all very glad. 

Mr. GILLBEE SCOTT: I wondered how these poor 
young men can expect to get a living in the profession. I 
think our architectural schools, the A.A., and all the univer- 
sities are anxious, and naturally anxious from their point of 
view, to get in a lot of students and to pass them creditably. 
What happens to the young men in the future is not the 
concern of those schools. I think we are getting far too 
many men in the profession, and I do not think it 
is good policy for the profession to encourage architectural 
schools too much. Iam not saying a word against the schools, 
they do their work well, but there is only a limited field for 
employment, and the result is that by getting too many men 
in, they drift off and become tame architects to the different 
trading societies and stores, all anxious to get a living somehow. 
They go to the municipal authorities and become nominally 
assistants, and they design their swimming baths and town 
halls, etc., at a small salary. It is because the profession is 
so overcrowded, and that these young men must live somehow, 
that they accept these positions and so damage the profession 
as a whole. Perhaps the Board of Education may have 
something to say. 

There is another point. I see that on page 397 it is stated 
that we gave £750 to the British School at Rome. I have 
no doubt it was very wisely and very well spent, but I have 
no idea what result the Institute gets from that expenditure. 
Why is that money spent, and what are the returns, in an 
architectural sense, that the Institute gets from that outlay ? 
As I say, I have no doubt it is very good indeed, but nothing 
in the Report explains it. 

The PRESIDENT: We are obliged to you, Mr. Gillbee 
Scott. 

Mr. L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [F.]: To deal, first 
of all, with Mr. Scott’s point about the overcrowding of the 
profession, I do not think he need be worried about that ; 
I do not think there is any evidence that there are more people 
coming into the profession than there were; the evidence 
rather is that they are coming into the Institute. I think 
more people are becoming members of the Institute than 
formerly, and we are getting them younger ; and I think they 
are coming to us increasingly through the schools. 

I do not know whether that answers his point sufficiently. 

With regard to the school at Rome, the item is for the 
maintenance and education of the scholars in Rome. 


Mr. E. STANLEY HALL [F.]: As to the schools and the 


I am very glad to hear the 
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desire of the schools to capture as many scholars as possible, 
I was President of the Architectural Association some years 
ago, and there is one thing the schools do which I do not 
think private architects ever do, and that is, they tell students 
when they consider they are not fit to be students of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] : I disagree 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] also spoke. 

Mr. HUGH DAVIES [Hon. A.]: Ishould like to offer one or 
two words on the Report of the Science Standing Committee. 
It has already been referred to, but as one who has been 
interested so much in this particular aspect of education, I 
should like to say with what pleasure I noted the wide range 
of activities of the Committee. The importance of it we have 
already understood from what Mr. Franck said to-night. The 
specification of materials is a matter which is becoming in- 
creasingly important. And from the theoretical side science 
has become an important element in architectural training. 
That, in itself, may be one reply to those who think that 
the architectural profession is hardly big enough to contain 
the increasing number of pupils—if it is an increasing num- 
ber—who come into it. The present Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee is largely responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Building Research Board. It was he who, at a 
time when the official attitude was not so sympathetic as at 
present, came from the Local Government Board (as it was 
at that time), and advocated the setting up of this organisation. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD : There is one aspect which 
I would call Mr. Gillbee Scott’s attention to, and that is, 
that though we have a large number of students studying 
architecture, and many of them do not become architects, 
they are still members of an educated public, and the result 
of such studies cannot but be good. In another institution 
to which I belong we always consider that although we only 
pass about 50 per cent. of the candidates who sit for sanitary 
qualifications, still, the fact that attention has been directed 
to the principles of sanitation means an educating of the 
public generally on those matters, It is much the same with 
regard to the schools. 

Mr. FRANCK: I omitted to mention one thing in my 
remarks just now, Sir, and that is, that I see that the Science 
Standing Committee are considering the question of a grant 
to the B.E.S.A. and I hope they will continue that grant, 
and that in the immediate future financial assistance will be 
given to that Association, because the funds we give are small 
in comparison with those given by the various manufacturing 
If I were to give the figures of some of them 
you would see that. I appreciate that they receive more imme- 
diate results from their money ; it is granted to the Sectional 
Committees which produce agreed specifications which are of 
immediate interest to the manufacturers and in the obtaining 
of overseas business. But still, I hope that this Institute will 
see its way to continue the grant, which is a small one, but 
which will enable them to be recognised as an authority and 
cs a voice which should be expressed in the determination of 
aertain things which are of very material interest to this 


associations. 


body. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]: The Science Committee 
have been allotted an annual sum for the various grants which 
they make under the new arrangements, and they have 
allotted 60 per cent. of that grant this year to the B.E.S.A., 
and I think that is a very substantial proportion, and a fair 


sum compared with that of other professional bodies like 
ourselves, who have not a definite financial interest in the 
work. 


Mr. GILLBEE SCOTT: One thing I omitted to mention. 
Mr. Jenkins made general remarks about his admiration for 
the work done by the Council and ail the Committees, and I 
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would like to say how entirely we—and I know I am now 
expressing the feelings of all the members—endorse that 

Mr. FRANCK: Following those remarks of Mr. Gilibee 
Scott, I would like to propose a most hearty vote of thanks to 
our Staff, from Mr. MacAlister downwards. I am sure that 
the work they give us is really most self-sacrificing in every 
possible way, and no words of mine could convey the thanks 
the Institute feels to every one of them. I am quite certain 


of this, that we are deeply indebted to them for all the rk 
they do for us, and which we can never pay for. I am sure 
every member will join me in proposing a hearty vote of 


thanks to them for their services during the past year. 

Mr. TTATCHELL: May I have the privilege of seconding 
that resolution ? As Chairman of the Practice Committee, 
I can speak with knowledge as to the amount of work which 
has been done by the permanent Staff of the Royal Institute. 
Mr. MacAlister is always a tower of strength, as is the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Spragg, with whom my Committee has much 
to do. 

Mr. E. C. BEWLAY [F.] : I would like to add my word of 
most hearty concurrence with those expressions. 

The PRESIDENT: I think we had better assume we are 
all ready to join in these expressions, otherwise we shall carry 
this on and make a very long meeting of it. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. MACALISTER (Secretary): It is my duty to try 
and answer for the Staff. Whatever may be true of myself, 
I know that what has been said of the rest of the Staff is no 
more than the truth. It is a permanent wonder to me how Mir. 
Spragg gets through the work he does, and still look well and 
placid and cheerful. ‘The work seems to increase month by 
month, yet he tackles it. The same is true of Mr. Haynes ; 
he has got an enormous machinery to control, yet it does not 
weigh him down. And as regards Mr. Baker, our one endea- 
vour has to be to prevent him killing himself by overwork. 
My remarks also apply to the others. I thank you most 
sincerely on their behalf. 

Mr. F. R. JELLEY [4.]: Before this meeting closes, may 
[ ask if it is necessary that examinations of this Institute should 
be held on Armistice Day? I do not think it is fair to the 
candidates, and it is not fair to the names on the notice-board 
outside here. 

Mr. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN : I think that was merely 
an oversight ; it will be locked into. 

The PRESIDENT : Is there any other business ? 
I ask you to vote on the resolution. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. JENKINS : Before the meeting te1minates I would 
like to submit, formally, my resolution that the thanks of the 
members be tendered to the Council and its Committees for 
the work they so brilliantly do for us. I think Mr. Gillbee 
Scott has already seconded that motion, and therefore I will 
put it to the meeting, as you, Sir, clearly, would not care to 
do SO, 

Carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT: I am sure the Committees thank you 
very much for those kind words, and I am sure it will give 
them a feeling of great satisfaction to know that their activities 
and labours are appreciated by the general body of the 
members. 

The list of attendances at the Council and Standing Com- 
mittee meetings has been laid on the table and will be printed 
in the next issue of the JOURNAL, and also will be sent out to 
members with the voting papers. 

And now I come to a very pleasant duty, and that is to move 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. E. J. W. Hider, Fellow, and Mr. 
Robert W. Pite, Fellow, for their services as Honorary Auditors 
for the past year. As you know, looking through the Accounts 
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ig not a very pleasant occupation, and Mr. Hider and Mr. 
Pit: have carried out their work very carefully, and I think 
we owe them a very hearty vote of thanks for taking up this 
work. 

‘|‘his was carried. 

Mr. E. J. W. HIDER [F.]: Mr. President and gentlemen, 
our little labour of love is of course a labour, but it is made 
ver’ pleasant and very happy for us by the remarkably lucid 
way in which your Accounts are put before us by your Account- 
ant and by your Staff ; we have very little to do except tick 
things. And if our effort to make the Report as interesting 
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(The attention of Members of the Allied 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

\bout seventy members and friends of the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association visited Abingdon on Saturday, 
26 April, when the annual meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber. The Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association were the guests of the local Association and the 
party left Reading by motor coaches in the morning, journeying 
through Pangbourne, Streatley, Blewbury, Upton, Harwell and 
Steventon. On arrival at Abingdon, the members of the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Association proceeded to the Council 
Chamber for the annual meeting, while the guests inspected the 
Abingdon and Culham bridges, the Causeway and other scenes 
of interest. 

At the annual meeting the report and balance sheet were 
adopted, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
twelve months :—President, Mr. H. Hutt (Berks); Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. T. T’. Cumming (Berks), E. A. L. Martyn 
(Bucks), T. L. Dale (Oxon) ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Steward 
Smith (Berks) ; Hon. Auditor, Mr. C. B. Willcocks (Berks) ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. T. T.. Cumming (Berks) ; Members of 
the Council, Messrs. J.'T. Saunders, J. R. Greenaway, A. Saxon 
Snell, W. R. Morris, A. B. West, F. E. Wapshott, W. J. 
Freeman, and S. E. Burrett (Berks), C. S. Kimpton, H. J. 
Stribling and W. D. Hartley (Bucks), H. W. Smith, G. L. 
Taylor and T. Rayson (Oxon). 

Leaving Abingdon the party proceeded by coach to Dor- 
chester, where by permission of the vicar, the Rev. H. G. Lan- 
caster, the Abbey Church was visited, tea being taken at Benson 
at the invitation of the Berks Society. After leaving Benson, 
the members continued their journey through Nettlebed, 
Peppard, Emmer Green and Caversham back to Reading. 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association was held at the Conservative Assembly Room, 
Jewry Street, Winchester, on Friday 4 April, the President 
(Mr. J. Arthur Smith) in the chair. 

‘lhe Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. L. Roberts) presented a report 
from the Council of the Association, which was unanimously 
approved. 

A demonstration and lecture on the properties of Vita glass 
and the therapeutic value of certain of the ultra violet rays of 
light was then given by Captain A. R. Wood, head of the 
laboratories of Messrs. Pilkington Bros., glass makers, of St. 
Helens, Lancs, in place of Mr. McOnie, B.Sc., who was pre- 
vented by illness from attending. Captain Wood first spoke 
of the character of light, and showed how it could be split up 
into colours by means of a prism. ‘The colours represented 
ditferent wave lengths, which could be measured with complete 
accuracy. For many years it was suspected that there were 
other wave oscillations at each end of the visible spectrum. 
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as possible has pleased you, we are very happy and satisfied. 
Thank you. 

The PRESIDENT: And, of course, we are very much 
obliged to Mr. Saffery, the official Accountant. He has been 
doing our work now for a good number of years, and we hope 
he will go on for many years more. 

Mr. E. J. W. Hider and Mr. G. Ronald Topham are both 
eligible and willing to be nominated as Honorary Auditors 
for the current year, and if it is your pleasure, I beg to move 
that these gentlemen be so nominated. 

Agreed. 


Societies 
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Herschel, many years ago, discovered by means of wet blotting 
paper that there were heat rays at the red end of the spectrum, 
and these were now called the infra-red rays. In recent years 
the ultra-violet rays had been discovered at the other end of 
the spectrum. Among these ultra violet rays were some rays 
which covered but a small range of oscillation, but which had 
been proved by doctors to be of very great value to human and 
other life. These rays were, as it were, the cream of sunlight, 
that part of light which was of greatest value to life, and which 
provided or built up the necessary Vitamine D in living 
organisms. ‘These very essential rays would not pass through 
ordinary glass. Glass was, however, now being made which 
permitted these rays to pass, and this glass was being used more 
and more in dwelling houses, etc. Many living organisms 
exhibited very striking improvements in health when this new 
glass was used. Captain Wood then gave demonstrations with 
this glass, and showed definitely that it did permit the passage 
of the ultra-violet rays while ordinary glass stopped the rays 
just as effectively as would a slab of slate or iron. 


The members of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architec- 
tural Association paid a visit to the motor engineering works 
of Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., at Basingstoke, on 
Friday 11 April. The party, numbering altogether between 
forty and fifty, arrived at the works about 11.30 a.m. Among 
those present were Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.R.I.B.A. (president 
of the Association), Mr. A. L.. Roberts, the honorary secretary, 
and Mr. Alban H. Scott, F.R.I.B.A., who designed the works. 
The party assembled in the laboratory and, at the invitation of 
Mr. Roberts, Mr. Scott gave a brief description of the works. 
He said they were started at Basingstoke in 1898, and the first 
two buildings put up were corrugated iron buildings which were 
taken down from the Chiswick shipbuilding yard and re- 
erected there. Since that time the works had developed very 
greatly indeed, and there were now about 1,800 hands em- 
ployed. Referring to the layout of the works, Mr. Scott said 
there was a very large open yard through the middle of the site. 
It was 800 feet long by go feet wide. The machine shops were 
on the north side of the yard, the offices on the right of the 
entrance, and the erecting shops farther to the east. They were 
gradually getting rid of the corrugated iron buildings and 
replacing them with permanent structures, but that was a thing 
that could not be done all at once. A great point was the 
getting of the buildings all on one level. One shop was 360 feet 
long by 75 feet wide without any columns. The increased height 
of motor coaches and *buses was a thing to be borne in mind, 
for they were now making some ‘buses 16 feet in height. 

The company were then, under the direction of Mr. Adam- 
son, divided into parties of about eight and placed in the charge 
of guides, who conducted them round the machine shops, test 
house, power house, etc., and they finally witnessed a demon- 
stration with two rigid six-wheelers on the trial ground. One 
of these vehicles was fitted with the Thornycroft patented non- 
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skid bands suitable for single tyred vehicles. In the tests that 
were then made both vehicles were driven through deep holes 
set in such a position that both axles were articulated to their 
maximum positions. A steep gradient of 1 in 2} was climbed 
with ease by both vehicles and afterwards a loaded trailer was 
drawn up the gradient by a special winch gear fitted to a heavy 
type chassis after the vehicle itself had climbed the bank. 
Shortly after 1 o’clock the company adjourned to the canteen, 
where tables had been laid for the luncheon. Mr. N. Endacott 
presided in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Tom Thornycroft. 
Mr. J. Arthur Smith thanked Messrs. Thornycroft for their 
kindness in welcoming them there and for their hospitality. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of the Leicester 
and_ Leicestershire Society was held on 1 May 1930, 
forty-one members being present. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that the membership now 
numbered 151, an increase of seven over last year’s total. 

The following members were elected to serve as Officers 
and Council :—President, Mr. Walter Brand, A.R.I.B.A. 
Ex-President, Mr. Albert Herbert, F.R.I.B.A. Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. F. Bryan, A.R.I.B.A. Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. F. 
McL. Keay. Council :—E. T. Allcock, F.R.I.B.A., W. Keay, 
F.R.I.B.A., W. K. Bedingfield, F.R.I.B.A., T. T. Sawday, 
A.R.I.B.A., Full Members. W. Cartwright, A.R.I.B.A., 
A. E. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., Associate Members. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

The 42nd annual general meeting of the Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held in the General Lecture Room at the University, 
Sheffield, on 10 April 1930. 

The President (Mr. C. M. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A.) was in the 
chair. 

The Annual Report was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
H. B. S. Gibbs, A.R.I.B.A.), and adopted. 

The Statement of Accounts was presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. J. R. Wigfull, F.R.I.B.A.), and approved. 

The President brought the foilowing resolution, which was 
passed unanimously, before the meeting :— 

“That a junior section of this Society be formed in 
conjunction with a Students’ Society of the Department 
of Architecture, University of Sheffield, for the purpose 
of the study of Architectural Design and Construction.” 

It was decided that a committee consisting of Mr. W. G. 
Buck (President), Mr. H. B.S. Gibbs, Mr. S. Welsh, Mr. E. A. 
Ashburner and one student from the Department of Archi- 
tecture, with power to add, should act together and make the 
necessary arrangements for starting such a junior society. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President (Mr. C. M. 
Hadfield) was proposed by Mr. W. G. Buck and seconded by 
Mr. J. M. Jenkinson. 

In the course of his reply Mr. Hadfield said: ‘‘ Looking 
back on the last two vears, I see nothing of outstanding import- 
ance to the accomplishment of which I can claim personal 
credit. There is the improved position of the Department of 
Architecture, and I think myself fortunate to have been in 
office when this has been brought about. I commend it to 
vou as one of the most important of the responsibilities 
with which we ought to charge ourselves. Otherwise most 
of the big professional questions which seemed—two years 
ago—to be nearing a solution are still in the ‘‘ lap of the gods.” 
The Registration Bill has still to receive the assent of Parlia- 
ment, but we can at least claim that most of those who opposed 
it on honourable and conscientious grounds have now declared 
themselves satisfied. The new Bye-Laws of the R.I.B.A., which 
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will enable us to meet the difficulties of those who, throug! ro 
fault of their own, find themselves without formal quali; -4- 
tions, have still to receive the assent of the Privy Council. |. ist 
of all there is our own position as a professional body here in 
Sheffield, which we can hardly claim to have greatly improved 
in the last two years. As your representative in Londor., | 
have been brought into contact with representative architects 
from most important provincial centres, and I have had it p..‘n- 
fully brought home to me that there is no existing parsilel 
elsewhere to the conditions under which we architects hove 
practised here in Sheffield during the last twenty years. [n 
these days no one doubts the importance to a community of 
encouraging high standards of architecture, and I cannot 
think that the roo per cent. monopoly of public work of 
every description by a public authority, ever growing in extent 
and power, and ever extending its sphere of activity, is any 
more in the interests of a city and of the art of architecture 
than in that of our own purely personal interests. If this state 
of things is to be altered you will have to bestir yourselves, or 
else, so far as architects are concerned, there will have to be 
written up over the approaches to Sheffield the words of 
Dante, ‘All hope abandon, you who enter here.’ There is 
only one remedy, and you all know what it is, and on every 
hand you can see its effects, and what unlooked-for results are 
accomplished by it, often against overpowering odds. That 
remedy, I need not say, is ‘co-operation,’ based on deter- 
mination, faith, and mutual loyalty.” 

The election of officers for Session 1930-31 resulted as 
follows :—President, W. G. Buck, F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Lancashire, Lic.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Treasurer, J. R. 
Wigfull, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Secretary, H. B. S. Gibbs, 
A.R.L.B.A. Fellows—R. Cawkwell, A.R.I.B.A.; J. M. 
Jenkinson, A.R.I.B.A.; H. I. Potter, A.R.I.B.A.; J. A. 
‘feather, Lic.R.I.B.A.; J. C. P. Toothill, A.R1IB.A.; S. 
Welsh, M.A., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. Associates —H. W. Inott, 
Lic.R.I.B.A.; A. M. Lusby, A.R.I.B.A.; F. H. Wrench, 
Lic.R.I.B.A. Provincial Members.—C. F. Moxon, Barnsley ; 
F. H. Bromhead, A.R.I.B.A., Chesterfield ; E. H. Walker, 
F.R.I.B.A., Doncaster ; Lt.-Col. J. E. Knight, Rotherham. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. G. H. Foggitt, President, occupied the chair at a meeting 
of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects, held in Leeds 
on 1o April, when the Rev. Canon W. Thompson Elliott, 
Vicar of Leeds, gave a lecture on “‘ Liverpool Cathedral.” 

The lecturer first gave a brief history of the enterprise. 
This began with the acceptance of a design by the late Sir 
William Emerson. This, however, was finally abandoned, 
and, after years of delay, a second competition in the successful 
design being the work of Giles Gilbert Scott, which has 
already been partially executed ; a portion being completed 
and consecrated in July 1924. The lecturer showed, by 
means of lantern slides, the relationship of the already-executed 
portion to the contemplated whole, and dwelt upon the many 
characteristic features of the building. 

The President, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
remarked that he remembered hearing that when the architect 
was asked by the building committee what buildings he had 
erected, he replied that up to that moment he had but executed 
a fretwork pipe rack, he being then only twenty years of age. 
It was remarkable to realise how many alterations for the better 
had been made upon the original scheme. 

The lecturer, in reply, said that he sincerely hoped that 
Sir Giles might live to see the completion of his wonderful 
conception. 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of the York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was held in the Royal Station Hotel, York, 
on 3 April. Mr. G. Dudley Harbron presided, and the chiet 
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guest was Sir Banister Fletcher (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects). 

\Ir. F. J. Horth (vice-president, York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), proposing the toast of the “‘ City of 
York,” hoped the city would maintain its wonderful traditions. 
They were looking forward to the development of York, and 
they wanted to see the city standing in its proper light. 

‘I'he Lord Mayor (Alderman C. W. Shipley), in his reply, 
spoke of the endeavours of the City Council were making to 
preserve the antiquities of the city. 

‘The “ Royal Institute of British Architects ’’ was submitted 
by Mr. Kenneth Waid, L.R.J.B.A. (vice-president of the 
York and East Yorkshire Society). 

Sir Banister Fletcher responded, and said York reminded him 
of the olden times. He recalled the Emperor Hadrian, a 
man who, 1,800 years ago, travelled a great deal in this country. 
People came from all parts of the world to look round the 
medizval walls of York, and it did not need an architect to 
appreciate York Minster, which gripped them with its vastness 
and admiration for its fine art. In York there was a beautiful 
and unusual Guildhall, and whenever he came to York he 
always went to see the timber construction in that remarkable 
building. In the city were many beautiful churches, and there 
were extraordinary mansions of the Medizval, Tudor and 
Renaissance style within the borders of the society. It was 
easy to destroy, but it was difficult to replace. If the city 
belonged to an American, or a group of Americans, the first 
thing they would do would be to preserve its ancient buildings 
and keep up the tradition of its fine architectural remains. 

Sir Banister Fletcher alluded to the Institute as a great 
Imperial federation, and they tried to maintain the traditions 
of art and architecture in all parts of the British Dominions. 
The Institute were obtaining new Bye-Laws to enable them to 
gather in their ranks all qualified architects, and it would be a 
step to the registration of architects. He pointed out that 
economic and artistic designs were wanted, and added that 
he did not know why York had not a school of architecture. 
On the elevation of buildings, he said it was of the greatest 
importance that taste and design should be under control. 
They would be controlled under the new Town Planning Acts 
in the Rural Bill of Sir Hilton Young. Panels of architects 
were being formed. It was a good thing that elevation of 
buildings, particularly in places like York, should be controlled 
and kept within the character of the places in which they are 
erected. If York followed other cities, it would consult the 
panel of architects. 

Mr. G. H. Foggitt, president of the West Yorkshire Society 
of Architects, proposed the toast of the York and East York- 
shire Architectural Society, and said the society in various 
ways stood for art, and was largely for affording educational 
facilities. Other aims were the cultivation and maintenance 
of a high standard of professional conduct and the provision 
of social intercourse. 

The President (Mr. G. Dudley Harbron, F.R.I.B.A.), 
replying, said: ‘“‘ That the past vear had been an eventful 
one in the history of the Society in that they had had a visit 
from the British Architects’ Conference to York in June. 
The Corporation and citizens of York had done everything 
to make the event the success it was. ‘The student members 
of the Society had distinguished themselves in recent years— 
one being now at the British School at Rome, another holding 
a Maintenance Scholarship, and a third was among the prize- 
winners at Liverpool University (this last had that day sailed 
for the United States). He hoped that their absence would 
only be temporary, and that the influential in the country 
would appreciate that they had architectural talent in their 
midst, and give such merit the employment it deserved. 

“The most disturbing feature, so far as he was able to judge, 
was the great transfer of work from the hands of the private 
practitioner into those of public officials. He regretted this 
seemingly inevitable tendency. ‘That tendency was the more 
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regrettable when it was considered they appeared to be on the 
threshold of a period of considerable activity, when the face 
of our cities would change from the character they had had 
stamped upon them by the nineteenth century, to something 
healthier and more pleasing, which they hoped would mature 
before the close of the twentieth century. Any improvement 
in the architecture of the country was traceable to the activities 
of the single-minded independent private practitioners, and if 
official architecture showed corresponding improvement, it 
was because the officials themselves had been recruited from 
private practice. As private practitioners, it was essential 
that the public should take an intelligent interest in art, and it 
was disappointing to find that singularly few persons appeared 
to realise that any other building other than the parish church 
was worth a visit or capable of being made beautiful without 
expense.” 

Mr. J. S. Syme gave “‘ Our Guests,”’ and the Sheriff of York 
(Councillor G. W. Halliday) replied. 

In addition to those mentioned, there were also present the 
Lady Mavoress, Mrs. G. W. Halliday, Lady Banister Fletcher, 
Mr. Ian MacAlister (secretary of the Royal Institute), Mr. 
E. A. Pollard (vice-president of the Society), Mr. E. A. S. 
Benny, Mr. R. T. Cotterill and Mr. R. Jackson (honorary 
secretary of the Society). 


Obituary 


DR. ALBERT Von LE COQ [Hon. Corr. Member}. 

The death of Dr. Le Coq, the German explorer and 
archeologist, is reported in Berlin at the age of 69. He 
will be remembered chiefly for his researches in the little- 
known territories of Turkestan during his expeditions of 
1904 and 1906. He was awarded the gold medal of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
tor conspicuous bravery in saving the life of an English 
officer on the Turkestan-India mountain road in 1906. 
His only son died in action in France. 

His greatest publication was Buddistische Spdatantike in 
Mittelasien, in four volumes; another work, Buried 
Treasures of Chinese Turkestan, translated into English 
by A. Barwell (1928), is in the Institute Library, and 
throws light upon the monuments of that remote country 
of which little has been written. A publication by his 
companion in the second expedition, Professor Albert 
Griinwedel, Althuddhistische Kultstdtten in Chinesisch- 
Turkistan (1912), is also in the Institute Library. 


JOHN BRYAN NISBET [L.]. 

John Bryan Nisbet, born in the parish of Kilmaurs, Ayr- 
shire, in 1863; he was educated and trained in Edinburgh. 
On the completion of his school course he was apprenticed 
to Messrs. Sutherland and Walker, a well-known firm of 
architects of that day in Edinburgh. On the termination of 
his apprenticeship he served on the staffs of well-known 
architects in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and in the provinces, 
notably Messrs. Kinnear and Peddie, and Mr. J. G. McLachlan, 
Edinburgh, besides being ‘for a time on the staff of the Edin- 
burgh City Architect. He began to build up a business of his 
own, but the outbreak of the Great War for the time being 
blotted out his prospects and he became a Supervisor under the 
War Office. When peace came he undertook the supervision 
of the erection of several of the housing schemes under the 
East Lothian County Council. Resuming the threads of the 
connection he had been building up before the War, he 
acquired the business of an old, well-known Edinburgh firm, 
Messrs. Cousin, Ormiston and Taylor. Physical disability 
finally necessitated the disposal of such business as he had 
acquired. He died on 18 January, at the age of 67. 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society 


The eightieth Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on Wednesday, 14 May 1930, at 
5 p.m. Sir Banister Fletcher (President) was in the chair. 
Others present included: Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant (Vice- 
President), Mr. Charles Woodward, Mr. H. Austen Hall, Mr. 
Arthur Crow, Mr. Osborn C. Hills, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. 
A. J. Whitburn, Mr. H. G. Montgomery, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, 
Mr. T. C. Yates, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Mr. C. H. Brodie, Mr. 
W. Henry White, Mr. Maurice E. Webb (Honorary Treasurer), 
and Sir Charles Nicholson (Honorary Secretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the eightieth Annual Report 
of the Council, from which we publish extracts : 

Subscriptions for 1929 show an increase over the year before, 
and amount to £1,251 3s. £296 14s. 4d. has been received 
in donations. Among the larger donations received during 
the vear may be mentioned £25 from Mr. P. H. Adams, Mr. 
Graham C. Awdry and Mr. Maurice E. Webb (in connection 
with the Allied Societies’ Appeal); £21 17s. from Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell; £15 15s. from Mr. Arthur Ashbridge ; £8 from 
Mr. A. McGibbon ; £7 17s. 6d. from the Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Architectural Association ; 
£5 5s. from each of the following: Mrs. E. P. Howard, Mr. 
H.S. Chorley, Mr. A. C. Conrade (whose drawings and paint- 
ings were exhibited in the R.I.B.A. Galleries in February), 
Mr. A. E. Kirk, the Tees-side branch of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, Mr. J. C. Procter, the T'vlers’ and Brick- 
layers’ Companv, Mr. W. F. Sargisson, Mr. T. Spencer and 
Mr. T. Butler Wilson ; £5 was received from the Liverpool 
Architectural Society. 

During the year an attempt has been made to enlist the co- 
operation of the Allied Societies in obtaining new subscribers 
and donors. A letter was sent to all presidents asking them 
to appoint stewards who would canvas for contributions those 
architects in their area who were not already members of the 
Benevolent Society. In nearly every case a local honorary 
secretary has been appointed. Canvassing is proceeding in 
most districts, but from its personal house-to-house nature it 
must necessarily be slow in showing results. We have, how- 
ever, gratefully to acknowledge £29 14s. 6d. from the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Association, £12 15s. 6d. from the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society, £20 3s. from the 
Leicester Society (eight new subscribers and one donor, and 
a donation through Mr. P. H. Grundy, from the Leicester 
Architects’ Guild), £7 17s. from Liverpool (five new sub- 
scribers and two donors), £15 3s. from the Northamptonshire 
Association (twelve new subscribers and three donors), £6 6s. 
from the Northern Architectural Association (six subscribers), 
£10 11s, 6d. from the Tees-side branch of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association (twenty-five donors), £46 4s. from the 
West Yorkshire Society (twenty donors), 10s. 6d. from Bir- 
mingham (one new subscriber), and ros. 6d. from the Wessex 
Society (one new subscriber). 

In addition to individual subscribers some of the Societies 
have contributed through their Councils, and we have to 
thank the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Society for a subscrip- 
tion of £2 2s. made retrospective for two years, the Bucks 
Society for a subscription of £1 1s., the Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Society for a donation of 
£7 17s. 6d. (mentioned above), in addition to the £15 3s. 
from individual donors, the Tees-side branch of the Northern 
Architectural Association for a donation of £5 5s. in addi- 
tion to the £5 5s. acknowledged above and the £10 11s. 6d. 
from individual donors, the Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society for a donation of £10 10s., the South Wales 
Institute of Architects for a subscription increased from five 
to six guineas and the York and East Yorkshire Society for a 
donation of £5. We record with gratitude the sum of £250 
received from the Sheffield Society through their president, 
Mr. Charles M. Hadfield, who is a trustee of the Edwin Ogden 
Charitable Bequest, and recommended the Society for a grant. 


A point to be noted, and to be gratefully recorded, about ‘he 
cheque for £10 11s. 6d. sent through Mr. Arthur Harris n 
from the Tees-side branch of the Northern Architectural 
Association is that of the twenty-five new donors four 
students. 

In all the sum of £441 10s. 6d. has been received as a re: ult 
of the appeal. 

The Council have the pleasure to report that the Society's 
Insurance Scheme continues to expand. £460 was received 
in commission during the year, as compared with £340 in 
1928. "The Council wish to express their thanks to all mem! 
who have patronised the scheme, and hope they will continue 
to give it their support. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Annual Repor 
and Balance Sheet said :— 

‘It gives me very great pleasure to move the adoption of 
the Society’s Annual Report. ‘The purpose of the Socicty, 
to help architects in distress and their widows and orphans, 
is one which must excite the sympathy of all of us and its 
prosperity is an object which, I am sure, we all have at heart. 

‘** You will see from the report that we have made an appeal 
during the year to the Allied Societies for closer co-operation 
in the work of the Society, and the Allied Societies have 
responded generously. Applicants have been called on and 
reports submitted by their representatives, contributions have 
been received from their Councils and many new donors and 
subscribers have been enrolled from their list of members. 
This has been largely due to the efforts of the local honorary 
secretaries. ‘The scheme has only started and the full effect 
of the appeal has not yet been felt. We hope in time, as a 
result of it, to have representatives of all the Allied Societies 
on our Council, and have already nominated two members, 
Mr. Francis Jones from Manchester, and Mr. C. M. Hadfield 
from Sheffield. Canvassing is still going on, and no doubt 
by next year we shall be able to welcome a very large number 
of new representatives from the Allied Societies on our Council. 

** We have lost by death many supporters during the year, 
among whom I may mention Mr. H. Percy Adams, a man 
who took a great interest in the Society and gave liberally to 
its funds. 

‘** T have great faith in the future of the Benevolent Society. 
It is founded on goodwill, for without the goodwill and gene- 
rosity of the members of the architectural profession it would 
not exist, and it does an excellent work. Every year this work 
increases and every year, we are pleased to be able to say, 
the money at our disposal increases, too. This is largely due 
to the energy and enterprise of our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb, to whom the Society owes much, and to 
our Honorary Secretary, Sir Charles Nicholson. I wish the 
Society prosperity in every way. I hope it will make great 
progress in the future. There is and, I am afraid, always will 
be, a great deal of distress in the architectural profession. We 
can help to lessen it by supporting our Benevolent Society 
and giving what we can for the relief of those of us who have 
fallen by the wayside.”’ 

The Council for the ensuing year was elected as follows : 

President.—Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Vice-Presidents —Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., and Mr. H.5. 
E. Vanderpant. 

Council —Messrs. C. H. Brodie, Maxwell Ayrton, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Sydney D. Kitson, Percy B. Tubbs, H. Austen 
Hall, L. G. Pearson, W. Curtis Green, E. C. P. Monson, E. P. 
Warren, F. R. Hiorns, R. Dircks, Francis Jones (representing 
the Manchester Society), C. M. Hadfield (representing the 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society), E. Stanley 
Hall (representing the Architectural Association), and Arthur 
Crow (representing the London Society). 

Hon. Treasurer —Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., M.A. 
Cantab. 

Hon, Secretary.—Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 
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Legal 


WILLCOCKS AND BARNES v. THE PAIGNTON 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


(BEFORE THE LorpD CHIEF JUSTICE.) 


His Lordship on 7 April gave a reserved judgment for the 
defendants in this action tried before him at Exeter Assizes, 
in which the plaintiffs, Messrs. Willcocks and Barnes, builders, 
claimed damages for alleged breach of contract by the defend- 
ants, the Paignton Co-operative Society, Limited. The nature 
of the claim appears fully from the judgment. 

Mr. H. du Parcq, K.C., and Mr. F. A. Wilshire appeared 
for the plaintiffs ; Mr. Croom-Johnson, K.C., and Mr. A. 
Inman for the defendants. 


JUDGMENT. 

Che Lord Chief Justice read the following judgment :— 

In this case the plaintiffs claimed damages for breach of 
contract to employ them to carry out certain works in Paignton. 
The material facts of the case may be briefly stated. The 
plaintiffs are builders and contractors, and on 28 November 
1928, the defendants, by advertisement, invited tenders for 
the erection of certain premises, stating that applications for 
bills of quantities should reach the defendants’ office not later 
than 4 December 1928. On 29 November 1928, the plaintiffs 
duly applied for bills of quantities, which were sent to them 
by the defendants’ quantity surveyors on 6 December, accom- 
panied by a letter saying that sealed and endorsed tenders 
were to be delivered to the defendants not later than 5 p.m. 
on 18 December, and that the priced bills of quantities, in a 
separate sealed cover with the name of the contractor written 
on the outside, were to be sent to the architects, Messrs. 
Bridgman and Bridgman. 

The letter also stated that the bills would be returned 
unopened, in the case of unaccepted tenders, after the contract 
had been signed, and that plans, specifications, and conditions 
of contract could be seen at the offices of the architects during 
usual hours. These statements were repeated in the bills of 
quantities. 

On 18 December the plaintiffs duly delivered a tender to 
the defendants, and delivered to the architects priced bills of 
quantities in a separate sealed cover with their name written 
on the outside as directed. On the same day, 18 December, 
at a meeting of the defendants’ managing committee, it was 
resolved that the architects be asked to verify the plaintiffs’ 
bills of quantities and to report thereon. In pursuance of 
this resolution the defendants’ quantity surveyors on the 
following day (19 December) obtained the bills of quantities 
from the architects, and checked them, and returned them to 
the architects as correct. ‘The quantity surveyors afterwards 
explained to the architects that they considered the tender 
was to be accepted, and for that reason obtained the bills of 
quantities from the architects’ office and checked them. 

On 22 December, at a special meeting of the defendants’ 
managing committee, it was resolved that the architects be 
asked to include in their verification of bills of quantities those 
relating to the tender of Messrs. Melhuish and Berry, and that 
their reports be considered at a meeting to be held on 28 Decem- 
ber. And at a special meeting held on 28 December it was 
resolved that the tender of Messrs. Melhuish and Berry be 
accepted. 


An INTERVIEW. 

On 2 January 1929, Mr. Barnes, a partner in the plaintiffs’ 
firm, called at the office of the architects and saw Mr. Bridg- 
man. Mr. Barnes’s account of what took place at the inter- 
view, which I accept, is as follows :— 

Mr. Bridgman said that at a meeting of the co-operative 
committee they had decided to accept our tender. ‘They 


collected the bill of quantities from the architect and had 
it sent to the quantity surveyors to be checked. It was 
checked and returned to the architect as correct. He 
told me also that the co-operative committee met again 
and decided to accept the contract of another builder. 
He then handed back to me the opened bill of quantities. 
I told him that I did not think this was playing the game 
and that I should have to consult my partner. 

Afterwards, on 4 January 1929, the architects informed the 
plaintiffs that a contract had been entered into with Messrs. 
Melhuish and Berry. 

It was contended on behalf of the plaintiffs that the opening 
of their bills of quantities constituted an acceptance by the 
defendants of their tender, and that the return to them by 
the architects of the opened bills on 2 January 1929, after 
the bills had been checked and ticked off by the defendants’ 
quantity surveyors, was a signification to the plaintiffs of that 
acceptance, and that there was, therefore, a completed contract 
between the plaintiffs and the defendants. Counsel for the 
defendants admitted that what had been done was highly 
undesirable, and that the bills of quantities ought to have 
been returned unopened to the plaintiffs. But he contended 
that the opening of the bills of quantities did not amount to 
an acceptance of the plaintiffs’ tender. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with the argument for 
the plaintiffs, who seem to have been shabbily treated. Even 
though it be assumed that, when the resolution of the defend- 
ants’ managing committee of 18 December was passed, it 
was the intention of the defendants to accept the plaintiffs’ 
tender, that, I think, is not enough. In such a case an 
intention to accept an offer is not an acceptance unless and 
until the intention is communicated to the person by whom 
the offer is made. And the returning of the plaintiffs’ opened 
bills of quantities to them on 2 January cannot, in my opinion, 
be regarded as the communication of an acceptance, because, 
before they were returned, Mr. Bridgman informed Mr. 
Barnes that the defendants had decided to accept the contract 
of another builder. 

I think, therefore, 
defendants. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Eastley and Co., Paignton; Messrs. 
Stanley Richards and Norrington, Paignton. 


that there must be judgment for the 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR CONCRETE 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
LIEGE, I TO 6 SEPTEMBER, 1930. 

There will be held at Liege, from 1 to 6 September the First 
International Congress for Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
This Congress, in which the participation of members of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers was invited by the Belgian 
Organising Committee,is being held in connection with the 
celebration of National Independence of Belgium, with an 
International Exhibition at Liege, which will open this month 
and remain open for six months. 

The British Organising Committee comprises representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Transport, the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Department of the Civil Engineer 
in Chief of the Admiralty, the Institution of Royal Engineers, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, and the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers. 

Travelling arrangements have been made for those who wish 
to take part in the Congress. Full information will be supplied 
on inquiry by the Secretary of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


AND 
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THE RURAL AMENITIES BILL. 

In view of Sir Hilton Young’s unexpected visit to 
Iraq the Rural Amenities Bill, of which he has already 
secured the second reading, has been withdrawn. It is 
hoped, however, that the Government will be prepared to 
introduce a comprehensive measure on this subject 
next Session. A feature of the new Parliament has been 
the increased interest taken by members in the necessity 
for preserving the beauties of the countryside. Action 
has been taken on a number of private Bills, and within the 
last few days a second reading has been given to the 
Malvern Hills Bill after assurances had been given by 
its promoters that the objections taken to it would be 
fully met in Committee. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 
SCOTTISH BRANCH. 


At the first annual meeting of the Scottish Branch of 


the Town Planning Institute the following Executive 
Committee was appointed : Chairman—Sir W. E. Whyte, 
O.B.E. Vice-Chairman—W. H. McLean, A.R.T.C., 
M.Inst.C.E., Ph.D. Honorary Vice-Chairmen—The 


Most Honourable the Marquis and Marchioness of 


Aberdeen and Temair. Honorary Secretary—MIr. James 
Macaulay, F.S.I., F.F.S., F.S.A. (Scot), 37, St. Vincent 
Crescent, Glasgow, C.3. Honorary Treasurer—MIr. 
F. A. B. Preston, M.Inst.M. and Cy.E. Executive Com- 
mittee—Messrs. T. F. Henderson, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; F. C. 
Mears, F.R.I.B.A.; G. B. Deas; J. D. MacIntyre, 
B.L., and R. S. Hay, M.Inst. M. and Cy.E. 


MODEL OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
JERUSALEM. 

In consequence of the interest shown in the model 
now on exhibition in the Library, kindly lent by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan at the suggestion of the President, it 
has been decided to continue its exhibition till 28 June 
next. Readers may be referred to the illustration of the 
model and article by Mr. Sidney Toy in the last issue 
of the JOURNAL (10 May, p. 487). 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
The annual exhibition of students’ work will open on 
Monday, 2 June, and continue until the last Saturday 
of the month. Hours 12 till 8. Admission free, without 
tickets. 
A.A.S.T.A. TOUR TO SPAIN 

The party will leave London on the evening of Saturday, 
30 August 1930, and travel via Newhaven, Dieppe and Paris 
to Bordeaux, where the day will be spent. The party will 
then proceed to Burgos, Segovia and Madrid. Seven days 
will be spent in Madrid, which will permit several local visits, 
including Toledo. On 11 September the party will return to 
Paris for London. ‘Those who desire can return earlier and 
those wishing to extend the trip may visit Granada, Cordova, 
or Seville, ete. 

The approximate cost will be £20, 2nd class rail and steamer. 
Members travelling from the provinces may obtain return 
tickets to London at single fare and a hal! 

The party will be in charge of Mr. A. W. Reading, who 
le experience Of Spain, 
Buckingham 


speaks Spanish and has consideral 


A post card to the Secretary, A.A.S.T.A 
Gate, $.W.1, will ensure full particulars as soon as available. 
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WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC. 
APPOINTMENT OF Heap TEACHER OF THE BUILDING SECT: \N 
(EVENING CLAsses ONLY). 


(1) The Governors invite applications for the above addition] 
part-time teaching appointment, duties to commence in 
September 1930. 

(2) Attendance at the Polytechnic will be required at no 
time except during the evening, /.e., for periods as arranced 
after 6.30 p.m: 

(3) The teacher appointed will be responsible to the Princ; pal 
for the arrangement of courses in the whole of the Building 
Section, for advice in the selection of Visiting Teachers, ond 
for advice as to the supply and proper maintenance of the 
teaching equipment. 

(4) ‘The Teacher will be expected himself to undertake 
teaching on not more than four evenings per week during the 
session, and to attend on a fifth evening as required to keep 
in touch with the other teachers of the Section. 

(5) The duration of the session in each year and the vacation 
periods will be as set out in the Students’ Handbook for each 
current session. As a general rule, the full session will extend 
from the commencement of the last week in September to 
the end of the first week in May, but it is hoped to develop 
some continuance for special subjects into a ‘* Summer Term’ 
(May to the end of June). 

(6) Remuneration will be at the rate of £250 per annum, pay- 
able in twelve equal monthly instalments. 

(8) Application should be made as soon as possible to the 
Principal upon a form which will be provided. 

(9) Selected candidates will be invited for interview. 


R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., on the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education, have approved 
the following revised regulations for the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination to come into operation on 30 April 
1931. Candidates submitting Testimonies of Study 
for consideration by the Examiners on or after this date 
will be required to comply with the new regulations. 

A. The Orders. <A fa¢ade or part of a fagade of a building 
of recognised importance, showing the application of one or 
more of the Greek, Roman or Renaissance Orders of Archi- 
tecture. ‘The Student must state his authority for the Order 
and the building, which should not be of recent design. 

Sheet 1. A general drawing of the building, sufficient 
to illustiate the application of the Order, or Orders, with sec- 
tion of the fagade wall, and plans of the fagade wall in the 
storeys where the Orders occur. 

Sheet 2. Details of the Order or Orders. 

B. Freehand Drawings. Sheet 3. Classic Ornament or 
Medizval Ornament. Freehand drawing from the round. 

C. Measured Drawings. Sheet 4. Measured drawings of 
an existing building or portion of a building, not of recent 
construction, to be selected by the candidate. His plottings 
and sketches are also to be submitted. Care must be exercised 
to select a building of architectural merit, and such essentials 
as stone jointings, etc., should be clearly indicated. If the 
candidate is in doubt as to a suitable subject he should com- 
municate with the Secretary to the Board of Architectural 
Education. 

Sheet 5. A simple design based on the subject measured 
for Sheet 4 after that sheet has been approved by the Examiners. 

D. Construction applied to Elementary Design. Working 
drawings of a domestic building of moderate dimensivns, 
designed by the candidate, showing clearly the construction of 
floo s, roofs, joinery, etc. 








r 
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he quality of design will be considered and work not 
reaching a reasonable standard of simple design will be dis- 
qualified on that ground. 


sheet 6. General drawings to a scale of 8 ft. to 1 in. 
sheet 7. A comprehensive }-in. detail. 
Sheet 8. Some full-size details. 


R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION AND ACOUSTICS. 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, that all candidates taking the Final Examinaton 
in 1932 and subsequent years shall be required to include 
in the four Testimonies of Study for which they must 
secure approval before being admitted to the Examina- 
tion, one out of the two subjects set annually as R.I.B.A. 
Problems in Design involving a simple acoustic treatment 
with calculations to give the appropriate time of rever- 
beration. 

The following list of articles and books on the subject 
will be issued with each list of R.I.B.A. Problems in 
Design to guide candidates in obtaining the necessary 
information :— 

Books, 
Watson, F. R.: Acoustics of Buildings, 1923. 
Davis, A.H., and Kaye, G. W. C.: The Acoustics of Buildings, 
1927. 
ARTICLES. 

Hope Bagenal: Planning for Good Acoustics, 
JoURNAL, 22 November, 
1924. 

Acoustics of Buildings, The Builder, 23 April, 
28 May 1920. 


R.I.B.A. 
6 December 


= Concert Room Acoustics, Architects’ Journal, 
6 June 1928. 

Zs The Leipzig Tradition in Concert Hall 
Design, R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 21 September 
1929. 

bd Cinema, The Architect, 1929. 

= Acoustics as Applied to Buildings, The 
Architect, 8 and 29 April 1921. 

i Architectural Acoustics, Specifications, 1921, 
Volume 25. 

4 Designing for Musical ‘Tone, R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL, 17 October 1925. 

- A Plea for Acoustic Reform in Law Courts, 
Architects’ Journal, 28 March 1928. 

. The Acoustics of the Council Chamber, 


Architects’ Journal, 7 March 1923. 

W.H.Thorpe: The Acoustics of Buildings, Architects’ 
Journal, 17 January 1923. 

Designing for Loud Speakers, The Architect, 
1 and 8 October 1926. 

= The Acoustics of Large Halls, Architects’ 
Journal, 14 April 1926. 

Acoustics in Building, The 
28 November 1924. 

G.A.Sutherland : The Acoustics of the Auditorium, Architects’ 
Journal, 21 February 1923. 

The Acoustics of the Auditorium, R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL, 22 September and 20 October 
1923. 

A. G. Huntley: Applied Acoustics, 

25 July 1928. 


A. H. Davis : 


Architect, 


” 


Architects’ Journal, 


Two subjects involving acoustic treatment will be 
included for the first time in the list of R.I.B.A. Problems 
in Design for 1931. 
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R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR DIS- 
TRICT SURVEYOR AND THE EXAMINATION 
FOR BUILDING SURVEYOR. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the Examination for Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities, will be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
15, 16 and 17 October 1930. 

The closing date for receiving applications for ad- 
mission to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of 
£3 38., is 24 September. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

At the recent R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for 
candidates for the Office of District Surveyor, one can- 
didate, Mr. Gordon Welch, presented himself and was 
successful in the Examination. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
7 April, 1930. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1931. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Allied 
Society’s Conference, to accept the invitation of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland to hold the 
British Architects’ Conference at Dublin in 1931. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The following results were reported to the Council :— 

The RJI.B.A. Winter Examinations: Intermediate 
Examination.—Examined, 147; passed, 45; relegated, 
102 ; percentage passed, 31 per cent. 

Final Examination Examined, 76; 
relegated, 42; 
g Part I only). 

Special Examination.—Examined, 20; passed, 5; 
relegated, 14; percentage passed, 30 per cent.; (and 
1 Part I only). 

Examination in Professional Practice for Students of 
Recognised Schools of Architecture Exempted from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination.—Examined, 67 ; passed, 44 ; 
relegated, 23 ; percentage passed, 66 per cent. 

Special Examination in Design for Former Members of 
the Society of Architects Examined, 3; passed, 0; 
relegated, 3 ; percentage passed, o. 

R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS OVERSEAS. 

(i) RI.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations, 
Montreal, Canada, November and December, 1929 :— 
Intermediate Examination.—Examined, 1; passed, 1 ; 
relegated, o ; percentage passed, 100 per cent. 

Final Examination.—Examined, 2; passed, 1; rele- 
gated, I ; percentage passed, 50 per cent. ; (Part I only). 

(ii) RJI.B.A. Final Examination, Toronto, Canada, 
December, 1929.—Examined, 1; passed, 0; relegated, 1 ; 
percentage passed, o. 

(iii) RILB.A. Examination in Professional Practice, 
Bombay, India, December, 1929.—Examined, 1 ; passed, 
1; relegated, o ; percentage passed, 100 per cent. 

(iv) R.I.B.A. Special and Professional Practice Examina- 
tions, Sydney, New South Wales, Fune, 1929: Special 
Examination.—Examined, 1; passed, 0; relegated, 1 ; 
percentage passed, o. 

Professional Practice Examination—Examined, 2 ; 
passed, 2; relegated, o ; percentage passed, 100 per cent. 


passed, 25; 
percentage passed, 45 per cent.; (and 
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(v) RJI.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations, 
Cape Town, South Africa, November, 1929 : Intermediate 
Examination Examined, 9; passed, 4; relegated, 5; 
percentage passed, 44 per cent. 

Final Examination Examined, 2 ; 
gated, 2; percentage passed, o. 

(vi) RJI.B.A. Final Examination, Auckland, Neu 
Zealand, November, 1929.—Examined, 1; passed, 0; 
relegated, I ; percentage passed, o. 

(vii) RJI.B.A. Special Examination, Perth, Western 
Australia, August, 1929.—Examined, 1; passed, I 
relegated, o ; percentage passed, 100 per cent. 


passed, 0; rele- 


F) 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, NOTTINGHAM. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, to recognise the School of 
Architecture, Nottingham, for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination for its three years’ 
full-time day course. 

PRIZES. 

The Pugin Studentship, 1929.—The report and drawings 
prepared on his tour by Mr. R. H. Matthew, Pugin 
Student, 1929, were approved. 

The Tite Prize, 1928.—The sketches and drawings 
prepared on his tour by Mr. P. McNeil (4.), Tite Prize- 
man, 1928, were approved. 

The Tite Prize, 1929.—The sketches and drawings 
prepared on his tour by Mr. W. Crabtree, ‘Tite Prizeman, 
1929, Were approved. 

The Neale Bursary, 1930.—The programme submitted 
for his tour by Mr. W. A. S. Cormack (4.), Neale Bursar, 
1930, was approved. 

The Soane Medallion, 1930.—The programme sub- 
mitted for his tour by Mr. J. L. Martin, Soane Medallist, 
1930, Was approved, 

The Hunt Bursary, 1930.—The programme submitted 
for his tour by Mr. T. M. Daniel (4.), Hunt Bursar, 
1930, Was approved. 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, to abolish the minimum age 
limit of 21 and to make the competition open to those 
who have not been in practice for a longer period than 
ten years, and who have passed the R.I.B.A. Final or 
equivalent Examination, or have produced certificates 
from responsible Architects to the effect that they have 
reached the required standard. ‘This revision will not 
take effect until next year. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 
The Officers of the Board of Architectural Education 
were appointed as follows for the Session 1930—-1931:— 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan : 
Miz. W. H. Ansell (Chairman of the 
Examinations Committee) 
Professor A. E. Richardson (Chair- 
man of the Schools Committee) 
Professor A. C. Dickie (Chairman 
of the Prizes and Scholarships 
Committee) 


Mr. A. H. Moberly : 


Chairman. 


Vice-Chairmen. 


Hon. Secretary. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCAT! DX 
It was reported that the Institute of Builders ad 
appointed Major F. A. Wallis, M.C., to represent them 

on the Board of Architectural Education. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS AND EXPERIENCE ON BUILD! “cs 
IN CouRSE OF ERECTION. 

It was reported that the Council of the Institut. of 
Builders had cordially accepted the Council’s invitation 
to draw up lists of builders willing to give facilitics to 
architectural students for studying building work. 

THE RESTORATION OF ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. 

It was decided to hold, on a suitable date in Junc, a 
special Council Dinner, at which all the architects who 
have been concerned with the restoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, should be invited as guests of honour, and to 
have a Special General Meeting on the same day at 
which a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on the work 
of restoration should be given. 

The Ninth Report of the Works Sub-Committee of 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Committee was 
submitted to the Council. It has now been placed in 
the Library. 

HIGHER BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

The following members were appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. at a conference which is being convened by 
the London Society to consider the growing tendency 
to relax the conditions governing the height of buildings 
in London :— 

Professor S. D. Adshead. 
Mr. Charles Holden. 

Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Mr. W. Harding ‘Thompson. 

It was decided to ask the representatives to support the 
previous policy of the Council in this matter, zv7s., that 
the Council are not in favour of any general relaxation of 
the present conditions as laid down in the London Building 
Act. 

THE SoutH WaLres ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence (/.) was appointed as the R.I.B.A, 
representative on the Jury for the Award of the South 
Wales Architecture Medal. 

THE SINGAPORE ARCHITECTS’ ORDINANCE, 1926, AND 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE IN SINGAPORE. 

At the request of the Singapore Society of Architects, 
and on the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, it was decided to make representations to 
H.M. Government concerning the regularisation of the 
personnel of the Board of Architects set up under the 
Singapore Architects’ Ordinance, 1926, and also as to 
the enforcement of the Code of Professional Practice as 
provided for in the Ordinance. 

SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

The programme of papers for the Session 1930-1931 
prepared by the Sessional Papers Committee was ap- 
proved. 

THE SALARIED MEMBERS COMMITTEE: MEMORANDUM 
ON THE STATE OF THE PROFESSION. 

A memorandum on the state of the profession prepared 
by the Salaried Members Committee was approved for 
circulation to members. 
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R.1.i3.A. GRANTS FOR LIBRARIES OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, to make a grant of £100 for 
the year 1930, viz., £50 to the Board, and £50 to the 
Allied Societies’ Conference for the provision of additional 
text-ooks for the use of students of Schools and Allied 
Societies which have an inadequate supply of such books. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
AND THE SURVEY OF BRIDGES. 

It was decided to make a further grant of £10 Ios. to 

the S.P.A.B. Fund for the Survey of Bridges. 
THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected Mr. Allan 
George, of Toronto, to the Fellowship under the powers 
defined in the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Election 16 Fune, 1930.—Applications for membership 
were approved as follows :— 
As Fellows : 15 applications. 
As Associates : 14 55 
REINSTATEMENT. 
The following ex-member was re-instated :— 
As Licentiate : V. V. Vadnerkar. 
APPLICATION FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATE UNDER 
Section III (f) oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 
One application was approved. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
Claude Paterson (A.) 
F. Chapman Clemeshaw (L.). 


PROBATIONERS. 
During the month of April, 1930, the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
BAMFORD : RICHARD SAMUEL, 173 Alexandra Park Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BeecHAM: ‘THOMAS WELLES, 19 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

CHAMBERLAINE : DONALD, Rosemary, Down’s Avenue, Whit- 
stable, Kent. 

COPELAND: FRED COPELAND, Staindrop S.O., Co. Durham. 

Cox: GEOFFREY, 162 Beeches Road, West Bromwich, Staffs. 

Cox: WALTER JOSEPH, Imperial Hotel, Donaghadee, Ulster. 

Davison : THOMAS JAMES Maurice, Belmont Lodge, Knock, 
Belfast. 

GooppEN : ROBERT YORKE, 14 King Edward Mansions, 8 
Grape Street, W.C. 

GratRix : Henry Ho_mMwoop, 92 Urmston Lane, Stretford, 
Manchester. 

Hains: Eric Price, ‘‘ Trewent,’’ 2 Roping Road, Yeovil. 

Hrywoop: LESLIE ALBERT JOHN, Burrough, Northam, North 
Devon. 

Hunt: RosBert DENNIs, Fairwarp, Kingswood, Tadworth, 
Surrey. 

JEFFERY: FRANCIS CHARLES, 59 Ferndale Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 

MacMiINN : Joun, Alnwickhill Road, Liberton, Edinburgh. 

Martow : ALAN FLETCHER, 1 St. John’s Road, S.E.18 

McKissin : Ernest Andrew John, c/o T. R. Eagar, Esq., 142 
Royal Avenue, Belfast, N.I. 

McLean : Coin Ross, c/o New Zealand House, 415 The 
Strand, W.C.2. 

Mirron : ALFRED PEARSON, 154 Aldermans Green, Foleshill, 
Coventry. 

PaRKINSON : ‘Tom NOEL, 51 Richmond Mount, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

Parsons: IvAN FREDERICK GILBERT, 146 Brockley Grove, 
Crofton Park, S.E.4. 
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PEAKE: WILLIAM EpwarpD, 29 Havelock Place, Shelton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
Potts: ALEXANDER ROBERT BALLIOL, 97B Whipcord Lane, 


Chester. 

Pye: RIcHArD, ‘‘ Wawanesa,’’ Poulton Road West, Poulton- 
le-Fylde. 

QUINN : CHARLES JOSEPH, 37 Isis Street, Earlsfield, London, 
S.W.18. 

Rowe: O’BRIAN JOHN Leatrt, “ Daintree Cottage,’”? Marlow, 
Bucks. 


SEIN: Maunc Tun, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Simpson: ARTHUR, 18 St. Michael’s Road, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

SMITH: DONALD CHARLES DENTON, 25 Belvoir Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

THORPE: RAYMOND Banks, 53 Church Street, Caversham, 
Reading, Berks. 

TOWLER: STANLEY LOVELL, 41 The Crescent, New Malden, 
Surrey. 

TURNER: FRANK ALBERT, “‘ Wilmington,” 38 South Farm 
Road, Worthing. 

Viney: THomaAs LESLIE, 14 Pound Street, Warminster, Wilts. 

WarpD: JOHN FRANK, 21 Eglinton Road, Bow, E.3. 

WILSON : EpwarpD Patrick, 34 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

WILson : LeEsLiE HuGu, 8 Manor Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.1.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 12 May 1930 :— 


DILLON: CARMEN JOSEPH, 149 Walm Lane, London, N.W.2. 

Goop : NorMAN Dovuc.tas, 4 Appian Way, Dublin. 

GOODDEN: RoBERT YORKE: 14 King Edward Mansions, 
8 Grape Street, London, W.C. 

HASWELL : GEORGE JOSEPH WATSON, 67 Victoria Road, Alex- 
andra Park, London, N.22. 

Hunt: RosBert DENNIs, Fairwarp, Kingswood, Tadworth, 
Surrey. 

McLavuGHLAN : CHARLES PHILIP, 98 Bethune Road, London, 





N.16. 

McLean: Coin Ross, c/o New Zealand House, 415 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

Mar.Low : ALAN FLETCHER, 1 St. John’s Road, London, S.E.18. 

Maw : GEOrFREY Morrison, 47 Palmerston Crescent, Palmers 
Green, London, N.13. 

Morrison : ALEXANDER JAMES WILSON, 4 Hampton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

PRIOR : JAMES FREDERICK, 22 Culmington Road, London, W.13. 

RICHARDSON : RACHEL JOAN, Colvend, Boundary Road, Bid- 
ston, Cheshire. 

RoBIN : ALEXANDER ARTHUR, 7 Melfort Avenue, Dumbreck, 
Glasgow. 

ROBINSON : GEORGE DUNCAN, 96 Selwyn Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Rosser : CLIFFORD, 15B Clive Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

SEIN: Maunc Tun, 34 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS, SESSION 1929-1930. 

THE CounNcIL (10 Meetings). 

President : Sir Banister Fletcher, 9. Vice-Presidents : 
Henry V. Ashley, 7; E. Stanley Hall, 8; Henry M. 
Fletcher, 8; John Keppie (Glasgow), 5. Honorary 
Secretary : Sydney D. Kitson (Oxon.), 10. 

Members of Council: Professor S. D. Adshead, 5 ; 
Robert Atkinson, 3; Sir Herbert Baker, 0; Major 
Harry Barnes,o; Herbert T. Buckland (Birmingham), 6 ; 
H.S. Goodhart-Rendel, 6; Francis Jones (Manchester), 
4; Arthur Keen, 10; H. V. Lanchester, 9; G. C. 
Lawrence (Bristol), 10; Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, o; 
Thomas R. Milburn (Sunderland), 7; Oswald P. Milne, 
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5; E.C.P. Monson, 9; Professor C. H. Reilly (Liver- 
pool), 10; H. D. Searles-Wood, 10; Percy E. Thomas 
(Cardiff), 9 ; Maurice E. Webb, 8. 

Associate Members of Council : Lieut.-Colonel H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, 8 ; G. Leonard Elkington, 3 ; Major 
T. C. Howitt (Nottingham),6; R. Goulburn Lovell 
(Eastbourne), 9; Manning D. Robertson (Dublin), 2 ; 
J. Douglas Scott, 10; E. A. D. Tanner, 7; Michael 
J. Tapper, 9; E. Berry Webber, ro. 

Licentiate Members of Council: A. B. Hayward, 8 ; 
E. H. Heazell (Nottingham), o; Lieut.-Colonel P. A. 
Hopkins, 9; J. Llewellin Smith (Aberdare), 7; Percy J. 
Waldram,6; Colonel N. H. Waller (Gloucester), ro. 

Past Presidents : E. Guy Dawber, 0 ; Walter Tapper, 2. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom 
or the Irish Free State : (Northern Province of England) 
Duncan A. Campbell (Liverpool), 7; G. H. Foggitt 
(Leeds), 10; C. M. E. Hadfield (Sheffield), 8; J. T. 
Halliday (Manchester), 6; G. Dudley Harbron (Hull), 
10; Lieut.-Colonel A. K. Tasker (Newcastle), 7. 
(Midland Province of England) A.T. Butler (Birmingham), 
7;G. M. Eaton (Derby), 6 ; Albert Herbert (Leicester), 6 ; 
Stanley,Wearing (Norwich),8 ; R. J. Williams(Kettering), 8. 
(Southern Province of England) Harry Hutt (Reading), 7 ; 
Thomas Overbury (Cheltenham), 4; 3B. Priestley Shires 
(Plymouth), 5 ; J. Arthur Smith (Basingstoke), 8. Allied 
Societies in Scotland) Andrew Balfour (Glasgow), 5 ; 
Donald Matheson (Inverness), 0; Patrick H. Thoms 
(Dundee), 3. (Allied Societies in Wales) T. Alwyn 
Lloyd (Cardiff), 9. (Allied Societies in Ireland) F. G. 
Hicks (Dublin), 3; E.R. Kennedy (Ulster), 3. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the British Domin- 
ions Overseas: Professor A. S. Hook (Australia), 0; 
Robert Howden (South Africa), 0; Percy E. Nobbs 
(Canada), o. 

Representative of the Architectural Association (London) : 
F. Winton Newman, 6. 

Representative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors 
and Technical Assistants : W.H. Hamlyn, 8. 

Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education : 
L. Sylvester Sullivan, 9. 

Chairman of the Four Standing Committees: E. C. 
Bewlay* (Birmingham) (Art), 9; M.S. Briggst (Litera- 
ture), 8; Sydney Tatchellt (Practice), 8; Dr. Raymond 
Unwinf (Science), 8. 

The Art Standing Committee (9 meetings) : Professor 
S. D. Adshead, 2; E. C. Bewlay* (Birmingham), 
Chairman, 8; H. Chalton Bradshaw, 6; C. F. W. 
Dening (Bristol),6 ; H.S.Goodhart-Rendel, 4; Charles 
H. Holden, 7; C. H. James*, 6; Arthur Keen, Vice- 
Chairman, 6; Edward B. Maufe*,6; Oswald P. Milne, 
2; M. H. Baillie Scott, 6; Louis de Soissons, 5 ; 
G. G. Wornum, Joint Hon. Secretary, 6; R. A. Duncan, 
Joint Hon. Secretary, 8; Cyril A. Farey,2; E. Maxwell 
Fry, 7; Hon. H. A. Parkington, 7; S. Rowland Pierce, 
6; F. E. Towndrow*, 6; Michael Waterhouse, 3; 
E. Berry Webber*, 8; A. S. Soutar, 6; Francis R. 
Taylor, 9; R. Minton Taylor, 5. 

The Literature Standing Committee (7 meetings) : 
Louis Ambler, Vice-Chairman, 6; W. H. Ansell*, 0; 
Martin S. Briggs, Chairman, 6; A. S. G. Butler, 4; 
Major H. C. Corlette*, 6; C. Cowles-Voysey, 0; J. 
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Murray Easton, 5; D. Theodore Fyfe (Cambridg:). 4; 
G. D. Gordon Hake* (Bristol), 2 ; Arthur E. Henders« 1, 5; 
F. Winton Newman*, o; Basil Oliver, Foint ‘Ion, 
Secretary, 6; C. S. Spooner, 5; Arthur Stratto:. 3; 
H. W. Chester, 6; Professor F. S. Granger (No‘‘ing- 
ham), 3; Miss E. K. D. Hughes*, 5; H. C. Hughes 
(Cambridge), 4; E.R. Jarrett, 5; J. Maclaren Ro::, 4; 
Grahame B. Tubbs, Foint Hon. Secretary, 7 ; 

Hayward,4; E.M.Hick,7; F.H.Mansford, 7. 

The Practice Standing Committee (11 meetiigs) ; 
Henry V. Ashley, 9; A. Burnett Brown*, 4; Frederick 
Chatterton*, 8; H. S. Fairhurst (Manchester), 10; 
W. H. Gunton*, Joint Hon. Secretary, 8; E. Bertram 
Kirby (Liverpool), 9; G. C. Lawrence (Bristo!), 9; 
G. H. Lovegrove*, 8; E. C. P. Monson*, 8; J. Alan 
Slater, 8; Sydney Tatchell, Chairman, 11; Percy 
Thomas (Cardiff), Vice-Chairman, 7; Francis T. Verity, 
9; W.E. Watson, Joint Hon. Secretary,11; Herbert A. 
Welch, 3; John Batty, 9; H.V. Milnes Emerson, 10; 
W.H.Hamlyn,5; R. Norman Mackellar (Newcastle), 9 ; 
J. Douglas Scott, 11; Edward Unwin, 10; F. R. 
Betenson, 10; J. W. Denington, 5; Capt. A. Seymour 
Reeves, 9. 

The Science Standing Committee (10 meetings) : 

E. Vernon Crompton, 2; 


Robert J. Angel, 8; W. . 
G. R. Farrow, 8; W. A. Harvey (Birmingham), 5; 
Arthur J. Hope (Bolton), 7; Harry Hutt* (Reading), 6; 
Alan E. Munby, 6; E. J. Partridge*, 7; H. D. Searles- 
Wood, 7; Charles F. Skipper (Cambridge), Joint Hon. 
Secretary, 10; S. Pointon Taylor*, Joint Hon. Secretary, 
8; Dr. Raymond Unwin, Chairman, 9; T. Butler 
Wilson (Leeds), 4 ; P. W. Barnett*, 7; W.'T. Benslyn, 5 ; 
Eric Bird, 9; Edwin Gunn, 2; A. F. Hooper, 5; 
A. E. Mayhew,1; C.S. White, 4; Alfred H. Barnes, 10; 
Lieut.-Colonel P. A. Hopkins, Vice-Chairman, 8; G.N. 
Kent*, 7; Percy J. Waldram, 6. 

* Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the 
Committee. 

+ Marked thus were appointed after the second meeting of the 
Council. Possible attendances, 8. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
New NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND STANDING 
CoMMITTEES. 

The following nominations have been made by mem- 
bers in accordance with Bye-law 36 :— 

As a Vice-President—Scott: William Gillbee [F.], 
nominated by W. E. Vernon Crompton, Gilbert H. 
Lovegrove, David Barclay Niven, Sydney ‘Tatchell, 
Geoffrey C. Wilson, John E. Yerbury, Fellows ; H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, Associate. 

As Members of Council—Curtis: William Thomas 
[F.], nominated by H. V. Lanchester, Fellow ; W. E. 
Brooks, J. Grieve, Chas. McLachlan, Charles Woodward, 
Associates; L. A. F. Ireland, A. Seymour Reeves, 
Licentiates. Downtnc: Henry Philip Burke [F\], 
nominated by Arthur E. Bartlett, T. Frank Green, 
A. Blomfield Jackson, John E. Newberry, Fellows ; 


C. W. Fowler, J. O. B. Hitch, John Rawlinson, Associates. 
George Alfred [F.], nominated by E. 
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Whitfield Burnett, Richard Hall, Fellows ; S. Colwyn 
Foulkes, Douglas Hall, H. Harold Hughes, R. Parker, 
Associates; Ellis F. White, Licentiate. POULTER: 
Bria: Alfred [F.], nominated by Chas. E. Hanscomb, 
Hugh Macintosh, H. Reginald Poulter, J. Edward Still, 
Fello-vs ; W.B. Mowbray, Associate ; Christopher Chart, 
T. Graham Crump, F. W. Rees, Licentiates. STRANGE : 
Char!es Hilbert [F.], nominated by Henry Elwig, John W. 
Little, H. V. Lanchester, W. H. Robinson, Fellows ; 
L. Mason Apps, H. J. Benians, G. Gregor-Grant, R. 
Goulburn Lovell, C. J. F. Martindale, Geoffrey Ridley, 
Associates ; Edwin A. Jackson, Licentiate. 

As Associate Members of Council——EMERSON : Harry 
Valentine Milnes [A.], nominated by G. Reginald Farrow, 
W. H. Gunton, E. B. Kirby, Thos. E. Scott, W. Gillbee 
Scott, J. Alan Slater, Frank T. Verity, Fellows. 

As Licentiate Member of Council—Rerres: Major 
Frederick William [L.], nominated by Henry Elwig, 
Chas. E. Hanscomb, H. V. Lanchester, Hugh Macintosh, 
Briant Poulter, J. Edward Still, Fellows ; W.B. Mowbray, 
Associate ; Christopher Chart, T. Graham Crump, F. 
Sutton Smith, Licentiates. 

As Member of the Literature Standing Committee. 
CHATTERTON : Frederick [F.], nominated by Harry S. 
Fairhurst, E. Bertram Kirby, Gilbert H. Lovegrove, 
E. C. P. Monson, Sydney Tatchell, Frank T. Verity, 
W. E. Watson. 

As Members of the Practice Standing Committee.—CaPLE: 
Major William Henry Dashwood (F.), nominated by C. E. 
Bateman, Ernest C. Bewlay, Herbert Buckland, F. Barry 
Peacock, Fellows ; William H. Ashford, Alfred Hale, A. 
Malcolm McKewan, Arthur McKewan, Associates. 
NicHoLas : Charles [F.], nominated by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Guy Dawber, J. E. Dixon-Spain, Thos. S. Tait, 
Henry Tanner, Maurice E. Webb, Fellows; H. J. 
Venning, Associate. NIvEN: David Barclay [F.], nom- 
inated by W. E. Vernon Crompton, W. R. Davidge, 
Arthur Keen, Bernard W. H. Scott, W. Gillbee Scott, 
Sydney Tatchell, Fellows ; Charles Woodward, Associate. 
SoLOMON : Digby Lewis [F.], nominated by R. J. Angel, 
Percy V. Burnett, M. N. Castello, Ernest B. Glanfield, 
E. Bertram Kirby, W. E. Riley, H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Fellows. 

As Associate Member of the Practice Standing Committee. 
—MArTINDALE: Christopher James Fawcett [4.], 
nominated by Wilfred J. Hardcastle, H. V. Lanchester, 
John W. Little, Hugh Macintosh, J. H. Martindale, 
T. Taylor Scott, C. H. Strange, A. K. Tasker, Fellows ; 
Percy Dalton, R. Goulburn Lovell, R. Norman Mackellar, 
Associates ; Ernest Barber, Edwin Jackson, E. Wallis 
Long, Licentiates. 








Notices 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
NORWICH, 18-21 JUNE 1930. 

Final arrangements for all the events of the Conference 
are now being made. It is hoped that all members who 
have not already done so will at once refer to the pro- 
gramme sent to them with the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
and send in their names for such of the events as they 
desire to take part in without delay. 
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Members of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied Societies who 
are officials of local authorities are asked to notify the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. if they would like formal invitations 
to be sent to such authorities to appoint delegates to the 
Conference. 


MEMBERS’ TOUR TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

In view of the success which attended the visit to the 
United States and Canada of a party of members of the 
R.I.B.A. last year, and as many members who were unable 
to avail themselves of that opportunity expressed a desire 
to undertake such a trip on a future occasion, it has been 
decided to organise a further party this year. 

The numerous advantages to be gained by undertaking 
a visit to the United States and Canada from an archi- 
tectural point of view will be obvious, particularly when 
the visit is made in company with fellow members of the 
Institute. 

The suggested tour will include New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Detroit, Niagara Falls, ‘Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal, and notes regarding the places of 
interest from an architectural standpoint, compiled by 
Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., the leader of 
last year’s party, will be available for members. 

The duration of the trip will be approximately one 
month, and the cost, including cabin class accommoda- 
tion on the Atlantic steamers, hotel accommodation in the 
United States and Canada, rail fares, etc., will be about 
£80. ‘This amount is exclusive of meals ashore, gratuities, 
transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, 
steamers, hotels, etc., and sight-seeing trips. 

The party will travel from Liverpool for New York 
by the Cunard liner Samaria on 5 July, returning by 
the Ascania from Montreal to Plymouth and London on 
25 July. 

Relatives and friends of members will be welcomed. 

Members interested are requested to apply to Mr. 
H. T. Leese, The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., 
26-27, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, who will be 
pleased to forward a complete itinerary, etc., on request. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
Overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 

WILLIAM H. HaMLyn, 
Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A., Salaried Members’ Committee. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1 DECEMBER, 1930. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1 December 
1930, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
27 September 1930. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (ci) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
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desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS. 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. Members 
who experience difficulties with water companies, etc., in con- 
nection with fittings are recommended to seek the advice of the 
Association. The address of the Association is 46 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
16 JUNE 1930. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 16 June. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of their proposers) found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Bye-laws, and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows :— 


AS FELLOWS (15). 


BENJAMIN : ASHLEY FLORIAN [A. 1906], 98 George Street, 
Portman Square, W.1 ; 5 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, 
W.2. Proposed by M. E. Collins, Owen H. Collins and 
J. Ernest Franck. 

BUCKNELL : LEONARD HoLcomBe [A. 1913], 104 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1; 70 Castellain Mansions, Maida Vale, 
W.9. Proposed by F. Winton Newman, A. B. Knapp 
Fisher, C. Lovett Gill and C. H. James. 

CHALLEN : Haro_tp Bertram [A. 1921], c/o Messrs. H. O. 
Ellis and Clarke, 5 Old Queen Street, S.W.1; 1 Chase- 
ville Park Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. Proposed by 
W. Lee Clarke and Herbert O. Ellis under Clause c (i), 
Section IV, Charter 1925, and Bye-law 3 (d). 

CLaRK: CHARLES WALTER, P.A.S.I. [A4. 1908], Architect, 
Metropolitan Railway, Baker Street, N.W.1.; The Cottage, 
Meath Green, Horley, Surrey. Proposed by Charles E. 
Varndell, Fredk. R. Hiorns and Edward Bomer. 

CLARKE: JAMES ANDREW, P.A.S.I. [A. 1919], Rutherford 
College, Newcastle ; 50 Studley Gardens, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. Proposed by Francis Jones, Dr. Percy 
S. Worthington and J. Theo Halliday. 

CLIFTON : EpwarD Nort, B.A.Cantab., P.A.S.I, [A. 1921], 
Empire House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. ; 21 Ovington 
Square, S.W. Proposed by Josiah Gunton, Thos. A. 
Moodie and Sir Edwin Cooper. 

Jackson : GorDCN WALLET [4. 1925], 5 and 7 Yelverton 
Road, Bournemouth ; ‘‘ Bydand,”’ Penrith Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Proposed by T. Stevens, A. Edward Shervey 
and C. F. W. Dening. 

SUTHERLAND: THOMAS Scott [A. 1924], 10 Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. Proposed by J. A. O. Allan, James B. Nicol 
and Robt. G. Wilson, Jun. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :— 

DowTon : WILLIAM LEONARD, 125 Pall Mal!, S.W.1; 166 
Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E.; The Nook, West Wickham, 
Kent. Proposed by Osborn C, Hills, Stanley Hamp and 
Lawton R. Ford. 

GREENEN: WALLACE AUSTIN, 5 and 7 Yelverton Road, 
Bournemouth ; ‘‘ Beaulieu,’’? De Lisle Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Proposed by C. F. W. Dening, B. F. G. Wake- 
field and Herbert Kendall. 

LAWRENCE: Henry MATTHEW, Victoria Law Courts, Bir- 
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mingham ; “‘ Millmead,”’ Middleton Hall Road, }.ng’s 
Norton, Birmingham. Proposed by C. E. Bat man, 
Thomas R. Milburn and A. T. Butler. 

WaALKLEY : ALBION HENRY, 476 Collins Road, Melbo:irne, 
Victoria, Australia ; “‘ Elinga,” Kooyong Road, ‘Tc crak. 
Proposed by W. A. Henderson, Rodney H. Also; and 
Kingsley A. Henderson. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under S. ction 
IV, Clause 4 c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
Bracc : Henry, 2 Avenue Road, South Norwood ; Borough 

Engineer’s Office, Wandsworth Council. Propose by 
G. Topham Forrest, William Grellier, and under Bye-law 
3 (a). 

CANTELL : Mark Tay_or, 616 North Flores Street, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Andrew Sharp, Charles Cressey and under Bye-law 3 (d), 

ROBERTSON: RoBERT, Architect’s Department, London 
County Council, County Hall, S.E.1; 45 St. Mary’s 
Mansions, Paddington, W.2. Proposed by G. Topham 
Forrest, E. P. Wheeler and Fredk. R. Hiorns. 


AS ASSOCIATES (14). 


BENNETT : WILLIAM GaARNSWORTHY [Special], c/o Messrs. 
Eales, Cohen and Bennett, Architects, National Chambers, 
William Street, Perth, W. Australia. Proposed by Sir J. 
Talbot Hobbs, Rodney H. Alsop and under Bye-law 
3 te}: 

BEVERIDGE : GILBERT RoperT [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 2, Southfields, Leek, Staffs. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and R. T’.. Longden. 

Cow1n : JOHN Norris, B.Arch.Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University 
of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 24 Carlton 
Vale, N.W.6. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Sir 
Herbert Baker, and Professor Lionel B. Budden. 

Duncan: Davip Rona.p [Final], 67 Green Dragon Lane, 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. Proposed by Sir Banister 
Fletcher, George A. Mitchell and W. Scotter Owen. 

HILLIER: NorMAN Basiv [Passed five years’ joint course at 
the Architectural Association and the Livetpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Pinaster, West Hill, Winchester. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Howard Robertson 
and A. Leonard Roberts. 

KELHAM : Harry WILKINSON [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional! Practice], 
29 Empingham Hill, Stamford, Lincs. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Henry F. Traylen and F. J. Lenton. 

McIntosH : WILLIAM GorRDON [Passed five years’ course at 
the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 672 Schoeman Street, Arcadia, 
Pretoria, Transvaal. Proposed by D. M. Burton, D. M. 
Sinclair and Allen Wilson. 

Mac.Leop : ALEXANDER NorRMAN [Passed five years’ course at 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 1529 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Proposed by Professor Ramsay Traquair, Philip J. 
Turner and Hugh G. Jones. 

OrreuR: Ronatp Francis [Final], 30 Guessens Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson and Thos. S. Tait. 

RITCHIE: JOHN ARCHIBALD [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association, Exempted from Final Exam- 
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ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
c/o Messrs. Palmer and Turner, 1 Canton Road, Shanghai. 
Proposed by George L. Wilson, Louis de Soissons and 
Howard Robertson. 

Ros!NSON : AUBYN Peart [Final], 71 Victoria Road, Kensing- 
ton, W.8. Proposed by Theodore Fyfe, Beresford Pite 
and C. E. Varndell. 

Tov GH: ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 9g Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. Proposed 
by A. G. R. Mackenzie, Herbert Wigglesworth and 
Percy B. Tubbs. 

WakELIN: RICHARD Newton [Special], 1 Parton Street, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Proposed by W. Campbell 
Jones, Professor A, E. Richardson and Edward A. Hunt. 

Watt: Mary LILiian Joy (Miss) [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 33A Crystal Palace Park Road, S.E.26. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Howard Robertson and 
J. Murray Easton. 


Competitions 


BANGOR (CO. DOWN) LAY-OUT OF SEA-FRONT. 

The Bangor (Co. Down) Borough Council invite 
architects and town planners to submit, in open com- 
petition, designs for the lay-out of the sea-front in the 
Borough. 

Assessor: Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. [F.]. 

Premiums : £150 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 1 September 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Milliken, Town Clerk, Borough 
Council Offices, Bangor, Co. Down. Deposit £1 Is. 

[Conditions are under consideration by the Competi- 
tions Committee. ] 

CARLISLE : ENGLISH STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

The Corporation of the City of Carlisle invite archi- 
tects to submit, in open competition, designs for the 
facade to English Street and the Victoria Viaduct, suit- 
able for Shops and Business Premises. 

Assessor: Mr. Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and {100. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Percy Dalton, A.M.Inst.C.E. [A.], City 
Engineer, 18 Fisher Street, Carlisle. Deposit £1 1s. 

[Conditions have not yet been considered by the Com- 
petitions Committee. ] 

CHELMSFORD : PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 

The Chelmsford Corporation invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a New Public Library and 
Museum, at a cost of £25,000. 

Assessor: Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. G. E. Barford, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s. 

ENNISKILLEN : NEW MASONIC HALL. 

The Masonic body of Enniskillen invite architects 
practising in Ireland, to submit, in competition, designs 
for anew Masonic Hall to be erected in Enniskillen. 
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Assessor: Mr. John Seeds [F.]. 

Premium: £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 30 May 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. R. W. Smith, Hon. Secretary, Building 
Committee, Masonic Hall, Enniskillen. Deposit £1 1s. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES : PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Kingston-on-Thames Corporation invite architects 
to submit in open competition, designs for the erection of 
public baths, with the use of one as a public hall. 

Assessor: Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200, {100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. A. W. Forsdike, Town Clerk, ‘Town 
Clerk’s Office, Kingston-on-Thames. Deposit £1 Is. 


LIVERPOOL : DEVELOPMENT OF SITE. 

The General Building Syndicate, Ltd., invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, schemes for the develop- 
ment of a site at Liverpool fronting St. Johns Lane, 
Queen Square and Roe Street. 

Premiums: £250, £100 and £50. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to The Secretary, General Building Syndicate, 
Ltd., 36 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. Deposit 
£2 28s 


[Conditions have not yet been received.] 


LIVERPOOL : PROPOSED PIER HEAD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Liverpool City Council propose to offer premiums 
of 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas in connection with a 
competition for the improvement of the amenities of the 
Pier Head. [Conditions are not yet available. ] 


LUTON : TOWN HALL. 

The Town Council of Luton invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a new Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, at a cost of £250,000. 

Assessor: Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200, and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs, 31 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. Smith, Town Clerk, 2 Upper 
George Street, Luton. Deposit £2 2s. 

WEST HUMBERSTONE: LIBRARY. 

The Leicester Corporation propose to invite local 
architects to submit, in competition, designs for a 
Library, to be erected at West Humberstone. 

Assessor : Mr. Hugh Gold [F.]. 

Premiums : £75, £50 and £25. 

[Conditions are not yet available. ] 


WORTHING: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Worthing invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal 
Buildings, to be erected in Chapel Road, Worthing. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, V.-P.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums : £350, £250, £150 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 5 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Kennedy Allerton, ‘Town Clerk, 
Worthing. Deposit {1 Is. 
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Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

A.R.I.B.A., age 30, about 8 years’ private practice, wishes to enter 
into ra a Fg preferably in London, West of England or South 
Coast. Some capital available-—Apply Box No. 1953, c.o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 

Associate, 30 years of age, and with 5 vears’ London experience 
in the office of a prominent architect, desires Partnership in good 
town or city in South-West of England.—Apply Box No. 8109, c/o 
The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 

A.R.I.B.A., 42 years of age, with thorough, practical experience, 
desires Assistantship with a view to Partnership in the South of 
England.—Apply Box No. 2655, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. A. DouGcias Ropinson [A.] has moved his London office 
from Cannon Street to 104 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Tel. 
No.: Central 6929. 

Mr. WILLIAM STANLEY Grice [F.] has changed his 
30 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, W.1 

Mr. R. C. WHITE-COOPER 

Mr. R. C. Wuirtr-Cooper, M.C., B.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
practice at No. 9 Woodstock Street, W.1. (Telephone : 
1861). 


address to 


has started 
Mayfair 


PRACTICE W pebdcw 
Member wishes to purchase an old established practice, West of 
England or South Coast preferred, or would entertain a Partnership 
in a firm of standing.—Apply Box No. 2640, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

Orrice to Let on the 2nd floor of 21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
The room is 16 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, and is very quiet. On the 
same floor and occupying the remainder of the rooms is a firm of 
architects, and there 1s a possibility that they would let a half share in 
their drawing office. The rent is {£100 a year or an offer 

F.R.1.B.A. offers office accommodation (West End) with view to 
mutual assistance, and possible Partnership.—Apply Box No. 1353, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Minutes X V 


SESSION 1929-30. 

At the Ninety-sixth Annual General meeting of the Session, 
1929-30, held on Monday, 12 May 1930, at 8 p.m. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows (including 
18 members of Council), 8 Associates (including 3 members 
of Council), 2 Licentiates (including 1 member of Council), 
and 1 Hon. Associate. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
28 April 1930, having been published in the JouRNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Professor Dr. Albert von Le Cog, of Berlin, 
Honorary Corresponding Member 1896 ; 
William Alan Norbury, elected Associate 1925 ; 
John Thomas Coulson, elected Licentiate 1910 ; 
Charles Henry Lawton, transferred to Licentiate Class 
1925. 
Richard Arthur Mill, elected Licentiate rortr ; 
and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The President formally presented the report of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the official year 1929-30, and 
stated that the Chairmen or other representatives of all the 
Committees whose reports were appended to the Council’s 
report had been asked to attend the meeting so as to be in a 
position to answer any questions that might be asked in con- 
nection with their reports. 


elected 


24 May: 


The President having moved the adoption of the repor: 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secretary seconded 
motion, and a discussion ensued. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was Res: 
that the Report of the Council and Standing Commiit, 
for the official year 1929-30 be approved and adopted. 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the Co: 
Boards and various Committees for their work on behai! 
the Royal Institute during the past year as recorded in 
various reports presented to the Annual General Meeting 

Reference having been made to the work of the staff, a 
of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

The President stated that the list of attendances at 
Council and Standing Committee meetings had been laid 
the table and would be printed in the next issue of the Journ; 
and also sent out to members with the voting papers. 

Upon the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. E. J. W. Hider [F.] and Mr, 
R. W. Pite [F.] for their services as Hon. Auditors for the past 
year. 

Mr. E. 
were nominated for election as Hon. 
ensuing year of office. 

The proceedings closed at 9.10 p.m. 


J. W. Hider [F.] and Mr. G. Ronald Topham [4] 
Auditors during the 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN, 
Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66§ per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 per cent. gross. 
inexcessof ,, 52 : "a 

REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One HAtrF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


” ” 
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